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LESSons. —Fnglish, Practical Mathe- 


matics, Mapery Topography. Gocnnctrionl Drawing, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit.—Mr. Wirsox, 2, Gertrude Street, Fulham Road, 8.W. 
Accountancy, Poel aentany, &c., i 


TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every Geertption—létsenry, Scientific, Legal. &c. 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. ECTU RES "REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translaticns.—Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 


A® LIBRARIAN, or SECRETARY.—The daughter of a 
essional man, well connected, but poor, desires RE-ENGAGE- 
ME ENT She is thoroughly educated, well read in Tnelich and French 
literature, with some knowledge of Latin and German; good 
arithmetician, accustomed to secretarial work, to make researches in 
public libraries, to correct for the press, and to index ; she can read 
aloud intelligently, and writes a | e hand; would undertake 
Copying or anything else “for which t -y above qualifications would 
ce ; whole or part pues erent ears’ reference ; excellent testi- 
monials.-Addrese D. H., 30, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


“ BLACK AND WHITE.” 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION i in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
catinaed five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
on eqperteniy ef statzing from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
ings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 

ae wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representati ree in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTA oh of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGH AVURE. There is a pieadiliy 

increasing demand for ee | A justly oats celebrated p 

= large plates and editions Book illustrations, 
a, Ae Advertisements, fou Messrs. DRU! MON CO. have 

the = 44, Prices 

on a 


J. ©. —— & CO’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT G ARDEN, LONDON 


T° BE SOLD, en bloc, the ORIENTAL 


we ys of Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, Boden Professo 
i cqneioting of neazly 4,000 Volumes, in Sanskrit, Arabio™ 
Bent, Hindi, Hindistani, Persian, and nesy every Indian language, 
hundrec English Works on Oriental subjects. 
eae Catalogue and part on ap ti to Messrs. 
Beprorp & Co., 6 sand 7, “Great Tower Street. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


























The Senate is about to ay ppoint an an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS, to enter on his duties on the Ist October next. Applications 
should be sent on or before September Ist, to the Registrar, from whom 
& statement as to duties and emoluments i be obtamed 
1. W. Hoxves, Registrar. 


GRADUATION IN ARTS. 
which, with certain restrictions, Students may 
for Graduation in Arts. - 


begin on 12th OCTUBER. 
to the I ectures and to Graduation. 


or apply to the CLurk of Senatus. 


Rovar 


SOCIETY. 


and capable of undertaking Editorial duties, 


A know 
and German is Essential. 


Salary £200 per annum. 


Scottish Geographical Society, Bilabacgh. 








80U THAM AMPTON. 


teach MODELLING in CLAY and WOOD-CAR 


ve obtained, 
before Avcust 20th. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ 


FOREST HILL, 8. E, LONDON. 


Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Secley, King’s Coll. ; 


Full list and references on application. 





APPLICATIONS for the PE ARCE FE SCHOLARSH 


oe pec uniary assistance. 








AMINATIONS.—STU DENTS are successful 
at the Classes in connection with the North London © 
under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. 











LEFEPS TRIENNIAL M 


FESTIVAL. 
Conpucror—SIR ARTHUR SULLIV/ 
BAND and CHORUS of 420. 


Miss Auna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Norman Salmon¢ 





Beethoven's Sym pony | , bd &c. Principals: 
Miss McKenzie, Mr. Ben D 

THURSDAY MORNING. — lear 8 
(Written for the Festival) by Frederic Cliffe, 
114th Psalm. Prenpes: Miss Anna Williams,, Mit 
Mr. Edward Heer b a pate w Black, 

THURSDAY VENING.—Selection from Wagner’ 


a, Mary ye Plunket Greene. 


ORNING.—Bach’s “ Mass in B mino’ 


Alan Gray ; Duet from Gounod’s "Romeo and Juliet, 
phony in 3 minor, Selection from Sullivan's Temi 


Triumph,” Old Lrish Songs, Overture Richurd Third, 


Plunket Greene 


Profundis,” Psalm by C. Hubert Parry, Beethoven’ 
Principals ; Miss Macintyre, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. E ay Lioyd, Mr. Andrew Black. 


Moaielesohn’s Hymn of P 
Mr. Norman 


for each of the Eight Concerts)................ 
SERIAL TICKETS (for Seven Concerts) 


’ Ditto Eve 


Applications for Tickets (with the amount required 
and allotted as received. Outline programmes 
application. Detailed programme shortly. 

All communications to be aidressed, 


ALD. FRED. R. SPA 





Festival Uffices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


ist September) to Cuamman of Recommenpations Commnrer, I 


. 8), 
s, Mr. Plunket Greene. 
“Requiem Mass,” § 


7 TICKET (consisting we separate Ticket 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


Under the New Ordinance there are Twenty-seven Subjects from 
select Seven Subjects 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

Women as well as men are now admitted 


For further particulars see “ Supplement to University Calendar” 
(James Thin, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. ld,), 


Joun Kinxratric K, Sec retary of Senatus. 


SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL 


The Office of SECRETARY will be vacant on Lith October, 1892, 
pe panes «oy are invited from gentlemen with previous experience, 


ledge of French 
Address (before 
Royal 





HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER pecety qualified to 


VING. Salary 


geamatecd not less than £156 per annum. Further particulars may 
Applications must be received by the Secretary on or 


COLLEGE, 


Principals—Rev. Dr. ‘and Mrs. TODD. 


rofess S Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, + eae 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, & 


Large ‘Gy mnasium, Lawn Tennis C ourts, Svinming, ond Riding. 


(QHELTENHAM LA LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


IP, value about 


£28 per annuum, should be sent to the Srcrerary, by Septe mber Ist. 
It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need 


{IGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 


ly PREPARED 
ollegiate School, 


y are also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the E xaminations of the Froebel 
Society. Arrangements made for ladies to board in the neighbour- 
hood. .—Apply to Miss Tor.is, 145, Camden Road, London, N.W, 


US SICAL 


OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 


AN, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING.—* Elijah.” Prpncigate: Mame Alogi 
war oye r. 


WEDN ESDAY “EVENING.—Schumann’s “ Cipine eof the Rose,” 


Miss Macintyre, 
mphony 

Mendelawohn's 8 

ss Hilda Wilson, 


s “Die Meister- 


singer,” Ballad for ai. hy A. C, Mackenzie; Brahms’s “ Song of 
Destiny,” Scene from L’ktoile du Nord, Weber's Oberon Overture. 
Principals : Mdme. Albani, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 


r.” Principals: 


Miss! ss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. Norman 
FRI DAY EVENING.—Cantata, “‘ Arethusa” (first performance), by 


Schubert's Sym- 
nest, “ Santuzza’s 


Song” from Mascagni’s Cuvalleria Rustiwcana, Brahms'’s “Song of 


by Ed, Semen. 


Principals : Miss Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, » 


SATURDAY MORNING.—Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride Suite de Ballet 
by Goring Thomas, Air from Saint Satns’ Samson ond elil h, * De 


- “ Hallelujah. 4 
Miss McKeuzie, 


ATURDAY EVE rs: wy - a Hegdste Works, and 

Mdme. Albani, Miss 

Anni . Ww — ~—— eee Wilson, Ate ir Edward Lloyd, Mr. H. Piercy, 
mond. 


sees £600 
a 2 2s 


SINGLE TICKET—Finst Seats (Ground Floor)— 
Morning 1 1 0 
ening 015 0 
a Seconp Seats—Morning 010 6 
Evening 0 8 0 


‘All these Seats are Numbered and Reserved. 


) will be entered 
can be had on 


RK, Hon. Sec. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Just published, crown Svo, blue cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


RANGIT SINGH: and Sikh Barrier 
between our wing ee and Central Asia. By 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 

‘Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
ace mA of the fameus Maharaja and his times is, conseque ntly, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the serics of which 
it forms a part.”—Globe, August 1, 1892. 





Vol. I., demy Svo, half-roan, price 1s. 


HISTORY of the NEW WORLD, called 
AMERICA. By EDWARD JOHN PAYNHE, Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

“ No more fascinating book than this has, for a long time, reached 
our hands.”—Scotsman. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 
STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, 1789—1795. Edited. with Introductions, Notes 
and Indices, by H. MORSE STEPHENS, Bualiiol College, 
Oxford, Author of “A History of the French Revelution.” 


Vol. I., crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 
PARALLEL, with Supplementary Extracts from the 
others. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by CHARI.ES 
PLUMMER, M.A., on the Basis of an Edition by JOUN 
EARLE, M.A. 

“The book is one of exact and thorough-going scholarship, and of the 
first importance to students of the carly English speech.”—Scotsmon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, that is Plane Trigonometry without Imagi- 
naries. By "R.C >. J. NIXON, M.A., Author of * Kuclid 
Revised,”’ &c. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price 0s. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, from VILLON to HUGO. Selected and Edited 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Full Catalogues post free. 


Lonnpon: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Conner, KE.C. 


JUST PUBLISUED. 


“ BIG MISTAKE.” By Grace 
Exuicore. Price 5s. 


Joun Frac, 122, High acenaass: London, W.C, 


RABE. tall old Oak Corner CABINET, 


nearly 7 7 ft. high, shelves inside, carved panelled doors in 

front, price Four Guineas. Also old Oak, carved back, Arm-chair, 

Two Guineas; and a small old Oak long Settee, 4 ft. 6 in: long, richly 

carved, panelled back, Four Guineas. Particulars forwarded.— 
“ Lapy,” C amichens House, emeanes near Northallerton, 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MSS EUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on Toate. WEDNESDAYS 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in AUGUST 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 


How, Presipent—H.R.H. THE DUKE ov YORK. 
Paesipent—Pror. MAX MULLER. 
All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 
Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s. 
The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5—12. Prof. MAX 
. ‘ IRESS 1 be delivered on the Morning of 
uh SS Ay" Mr. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 pr, wd on 
SerTeMBER 7. 
N.B.—Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva, for holding the Tenth Congress (here. 


CATALOGUE. 
BAE DEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS GUIDE Buoks. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application, 
DULAU & CO., 37, Somo Square, Loxvox, W 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S Ss HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, £2 6s. 6d. 

*,* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; 

Vol. ILL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume may be 
had separately, 21s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VII.) 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
Index. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy Svo, 36s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s.6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown Svo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE 
By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First 
Lady-in-Waiting. With Memoir of Madame Campan, 
by MM. BARRIERE and MAIGNE. New and Revised 
Edition, with additional Notes and Portraits. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

















From the 
SCOBLE. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, és. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. IndemyS8vo, wi over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 
eo 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the only Complete Editions.) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown Ato, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. 
10s. 6d. 


In small demy 8vo, 





THE BURLINGTON EDITION. 


A Cabinet Edition, in 
3 vols., feap. Svo, 10s. 6d, | 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In crown 8vo, red | 
cloth, 6s. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, | 
2s. 6d. | 

| 


Richard Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, | 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 4 


MR. STE VENSON’S NEW WORKS. 





A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY: 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cloth, gilt, 6s. 


THE BEACH OF FALESA, 
AND THE BOTTLE IMP. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 
[ Ready during August. 


THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


THE WRECKER. 


ByR. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Illustrated. 


The Standard says :— 

‘*A volume crowded with exciting incidents, and 
written with all the imagination, the variety, the 
dramatic skill of the author of ‘ Treasure Island.’ ”’ 

The Daily Teleyraph says :— 


‘* From the first page to the last the book overflows 
with action—action—action. Yet there is contained 
in it some of the cleverest character-sketching Mr. 
Stevenson has done.”’ 


The World says :— 
‘*To say that ‘The Wrecker’ is interesting is far 
below the Saas —it is absorbing.” 
The National Observer says :— 


“The artifice of the changed crew is as good a 
motive of romance as we have ever encountered, and 
the secret is most cunningly kept until the end. There 
is hardly a single character in the latter half of the 
book that is not realised and depicted to the life. The 
action is brisk and —_— , and the story is told with an 
energy and a gusto which forbid you to lay down the 
book unfinished. 2 


OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. With 25 Illus- 


trations, Fortieth Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


Illustrated, Twentieth Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 


Two Roses. Illustrated, Nineteenth Thousand, 
3s. 6d. 


“KIDNAPPED.” 
Thirty y- -eosenes Thousand, as. 6d. 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 
Price 1s. each (post free, 1s. 3d.) ; or cloth, 2s. each. 


The Official Illustrated Railway Guides 


with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations on Nearly 
Every Page. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
[Rerdy shortly. 
GREAT WESTERN. evised Edition. 
Already Published, 

LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN. 

GREAT NORTHERN. 

BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST. 

SOUTH WESTERN. 

SOUTH EASTERN. 

MIDLAND. 

‘* Well arranged, full of interesting information, 
with a profusion of pictures and useful large-scale 
maps.’’— Zimes. 

‘*No traveller who would know the Jand should 
travel without one of them.’”’—Pell Mali Budget. 


Illustrated. 


Cassett & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. ‘ 





[Ready August 8. 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 


: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIUS at. PRICE, F.R.G.8. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

“A remarkably good picture- book. . 

ment....Mr. ice’s narrative leaves definite F 

of the wild region through which he te Le  --, 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 
CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon. and th# 
Forbidden City. ByMrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 

d Interests in Canada, Japon, 


- full of sasirection and amuse- 





Reports on British Trade and I 
and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clothex., 7s. 64. 
“* Picturesque and practical, and should attract both the serious- 
minded and those who read only for entertainme:.t.”—Globe. 


RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Not only attractive, but of value.”—Globe. 
“Mr. Albert Tracy is an enviable traveller and a charming writer. 
His ‘ Rambles through Japan without a Guide’ is so good a book that 
it makes one feel that one does not want to ‘go there’ (this means 
ony although it looks like paradox) and need not read any more 
books about Japan. It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a 
point of interest in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in his style; he has seen, con- 
sidered, and sy mpathetically regarded every place, object, and subject ; 
he can be grave and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always 
graphic and keenly observant.”— World, July 20. 


THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN 


RUSSIA. By W. BARNES STEVENI. Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

“The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation ‘Through 
Eoauines Stricken Russia,’ the recently issued volume in which Mr 
. Barnes Steveni, the Special Correspondent of the D vily Chronicle, 

= described his tour through the famine-stricken pene ot puae “Ns 

Ma Gazette 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 


E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vu, 
cloth extra, 7s. 61. 
“An entertaining comgenten on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”"—Daily Telegreph. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EADY TO-DAY. 


THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count 
A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain FILMORE, 
of the Black Watch. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(First Issue in Book Form.) 

By 


PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). 
GEORGE EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian Princess,” 
&c. 2 vols., crown "8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor 
Caracalla, and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist's 
daughter residing there....All the civilisation of the time is brought 
into the book either by description or suggestion, and seems to live 
again before the reader's eye.”—Scot+man, 


THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 


M. H. CATHERWOOD, Auther of ‘The Romance of 
Dollard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
= Py simple, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia....told witi 
great frehaess, an conv: ey ing an accurate idea of the state of things 
two centuries and a half ago.’ — Vanity Fair. 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of “‘ East Coast Yarns,” ‘ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. wn 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
* A remarkable work.”"—Wo 
“ The pictures of the sea ond r the fen country and the life of the 
people are always lightly and gracefully pain ;.and the book wiil 
pace A interest everyone either who knows or who desires to know the 
life which it describes.”—Scotsman. 


JUST READY. 


THE MAID of KILLEENA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. 2s.6d. Being the New Volume in 
the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. 
Black’s Novels. 

“Tlave you seen the new edition of Mr. William Black's novels, 
which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing in so pleasant and 
cheap aform? You may here re-read, if you will, * *rincess of 
Thule, *‘ A Danghter of Heth,’ and many another favourite. The 
latest volume, * "Phree Feathers,’ Lam reading for the first time. It is 
acapital sketch of Cornish life. Read it, you too confident bachelors, 
who think that the life of cluts and of dinner- -parties can give you all 
that the soul desireth—read the story of Richard a an. 

ueen, July § 


% 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOAMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Llustrations, 
Ber 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

E-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, each 
suuieeel and signed, demy 4to, *poards, with extra 

Illustrations, GUINEAS NET, is now ready. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Cassells.) 


In one of his early essays, Mr. Stevenson 
played with the charming fancy, that the 
conduct of life depends upon skill in litera- 
ture: not indeed wholly, but in a great 
measure. It is no light task, he insisted, to 
communicate your precise sense of things, 
in set phrase, to another man: the choice of 
words, the nicety and exactitude of them, 
may fail to impress your companion, as you 
would have him impressed. All speech, 
all intercourse by word of mouth or by 
“hand of write,” is so much practice of the 
literary art; and human converse is thus 
encompassed with peril. 
“The world was made before the English 
language, and seemingly upon a different 
design. Suppose we held our converse not in 
words, but in music, those who have a bad ear 
would find themselves cut off from all near 
commerce, and no better than foreigners in 
this big world. But we do not consider how 
many have ‘a bad ear’ for words, nor how 
often the most eloquent find nothing to reply.” 
From the first this whimsical commonplace 
has powerfully influenced Mr. Stevenson ; 
it has made of him an aesthetic casuist, 
anxious about the veracity of his least word, 
its minutest tone and accent. Be it a story, 
a piece of criticism, an essay in ethics, a 
personal reminiscence, or a private adven- 
ture, each of his words is positively tremu- 
lous with its desire to tell the truth. Since 
the whole of life is a continuous and 
coherent affair, he refuses to isolate litera- 
ture in a secluded palace of art or book- 
worm’s study: he wants to know life upon 
all sides, and he wants to express it upon 
all sides by the use of words. Thus it 
is that his choice of an adjective, his 
composition of a phrase, or his dispo- 
sition of incidents, is for him an exercise 
in good conduct: a trial of truthfulness. 
We live in a very rich, full world: 
our behaviour in it, and out attitude 
towards it, expressed in words, comprehend 
all matters of belief and conduct. Of 
modern writers, only Mr. Pater shares with 
Mr. Stevenson this fine anxiety not to play 
life false by using inaccurate expressions. 
He also, whether he write essays or imagi- 
native studies, or more formal narratives, 
shows this care for the truth, as he appre- 
hends it. To Mr. Pater an Italian church 
or a French landscape, an ancient liturgy 
or a classical rite, is a thing with definite 
values of its own, a thing with claims and 
rights, towards which he has duties; a 
shipwreck or a walking tour, an American 


same to Mr. Stevenson. The one is more 
meditative, more learned, more gentle, than 
the other; but both are men who feel the 
pathos, the heroism, the living significance 
of things—Virgil’s “‘ sense of tears in mortal 
things ” and Browning’s : 
.* How good is man’s life, the mere living! how 

fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for 


ever in joy!”’ 
It is curious to reflect that many critics 
have found in Mr. Pater and Mr. Stevenson— 
two intensely practical, humane, and sym- 
pathetic writers—little more than unreal 
eclectic profundities, intricacies, and ex- 
travagances. 
The Wrecker contains, as it were in solu- 
tion, all the perfections of Mr. Stevenson : 
upon the face of it, it has all the stirring 
romance of adventure which we enjoyed in 
Treasure Island; it displays two characters 
with all the impressive fidelity which made 
Alan Breck and the Master of Ballantrae 
so wonderful; it includes episodes and 
sketches, varieties of life, such as those in 
the two books of travel, in the Silverado 
Squatters, and many single essays; it has 
much of that fantastic humour which adorns 
the New Arabian Nights; it provides us 
with more of those brilliancies of moral 
sentiment, already so characteristic of Mr. 
Stevenson. The result is a delightful and 
imperfect book— a satura, a farrago, in which 
every reader can come upon something to 
his taste, and no reader feels satisfied 
throughout. The writers explain how it all 
came about, in an ingenious epilogue or 
apology: they determined, one moonlit 
night in the Pacific, to write a story about 
the tale of a wreck, often the occasion of a 
rascally romance in commerce. 
“ Before we turned in, the scaffolding of the 
tale had been put together. But the question 
of treatment was, as usual, more obscure. We 
had long been at once attracted and repelled by 
that very modern form of the police novel or 
mystery story, which consists in beginning your 
yarn anywhere but at the beginning, and 
finishing it anywhere but at the end ; attracted 
by its peculiar interest when done, and the 
peculiar difficulties that attend its execution ; 
repelled by that appearance of insincerity and 
shallowness of tone, which seems its inevitable 
drawback.” 
They determined, by a more artistic method, 
by a gradual approach to the story, making 
the chief character familiar from the first 
among many various scenes, to give an air 
of reality to the central mystery. To this 
end the story flies from Muskegon to Edin- 
burgh, from Edinburgh to Paris, from Paris 
to San Francisco, before the puzzle of the 
wreck in the Pacific is introduced: and, to 
solve that puzzle, the story flies from San 
Francisco to Dorsetshire and to Barbizon, 
where the answer is given. The answer 
takes us to Australia, the Pacific, and San 
Francisco once more. Ido not know that 
courtesy compels me to accept for literal 
truth the author’s explanation: but it is 
more convincing, at least, than Poe’s account 
of his evolution of the ‘ Raven,” in his 
essay upon the ‘‘ Philosophy of Composi- 
tion.” To Mr. Stevenson’s method are due 
at once the charm and the defect of Zhe 
Wrecker. The charm lies in single episodes : 





bohemian life of commerce in San Fran- 
cisco, the splendid voyage to the Pacitic 
islands, the search for treasure upon the 
abandoned ship: and in certain characters, 
Pinkerton, the tactless and romantic specu- 
lator ; Nares, the brutal, philosophical, and 
cordial seaman. But the central facts of 
the story are obscured by the very means 
employed to make them plausible and 
natural. The story begins and ends with 
some lack of symmetry and rounded form. 
The last details are told by Mr. Stevenson, 
propria persona, in a letter of dedication to a 
friend. It reminds us of Scott’s intri- 
cate prefaces, introductions, and involved 
machinery for getting his main story under 
weigh. Pleasant in themselves, these con- 
trivances do but embarrass the story which 
they are meant to serve. In the present 
case, the difficulties of the narrative are 
pardonable enough, for they help us to 
realise that variety and richness of life 
which Mr. Stevenson never wearies of 
praising. 

It may be objected to this story, that it 
contains episodes of brutal violence, murder, 
and blood-shedding, which its author pre- 
sents with a certain callousness, if not with 
a certain gusto. But Mr. Stevenson him- 
self supplies an answer by his constant trust 
in human nature. To him every man has 
some nobility, and we are all incompre- 
hensible together. Captain Nares was full 
~ barbarity, vanity, ill-conditioned humours ; 

ut 
“he won me to a kind of unconsenting fond- 
ness. Lastly, the faults were all embraced ina 
more generous view : I saw them in their place, 
like discords in a musical progression, and 
accepted them, and found them picturesque, as 
we accept and admire, in the habitable tace of 
nature, the smoky head of the volcano, or the 
pernicious thicket of the swamp.” 
The world is a pageant of vices and of 
virtues, to be endured by all means, to be 
enjoyed if may be. Our vices have some- 
thing good in them, and our virtues are not 
all pure. Dodd, the narrator of the story, 
is grossly ungrateful to his strange, lovable 
comrade, Pinkerton: he writes him pages 
of penitence. 
‘‘ Wonderful are the consolations of literature! 
As soon as that letter was written and posted, 
the consciousness of virtue glowed in my veins 
like some rare vintage.” 
In the thick of a dangerous storm Nares 
was happy : 
‘* Well, there’s always something sublime about 
a big deal like that; and it kind of raises a 
man in his own liking. We're a queer kind of 
beasts, Mr. Dodd.” 
Bellairs, a “ shyster,” or disbarred lawyer, 
with qualms of conscience, goes to blackmail 
an unfortunate man. Dodd comments: ‘I 
used to wonder whether I most admired or 
most despised this quivering heroism for 
evil.” Mr. Stevenson feels to the full what 
Mr. Watson has expressed in four lines : 
‘* Momentous to himself as I to me 

Hath each man been that ever woman bore ; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 

I felt this truth, an instant, and no more.”’ 

But with Mr. Stevenson this truth is always 
present ; and it has preserved him from that 
easy contempt for whole classes of men, 
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to express. It is instructive to compare Mr. 
Stevenson’s praise of a free, natural life of 
work under sun and wind and rain, with Mr. 
Kipling’s praise of a strenuous, rapid, active 
life—the ona so simply honest and exhilarat- 
ing, the other so merely bitter and exasperat- 
ing. The two writers have something in 
common: Mr. Stevenson make us interested 
in such things as a “ deep-water tramp, lime- 
juicing around between big ports, Calcutta 
and Rangoon and ’Frisco and the Canton 
River”: Mr. Kipling in such experience 
as “loafing from Lima to Auckland in a 
big, old, condemned passenger-ship turned 
into a cargo-boat and owned by a second- 
hand Italian firm.” Yet the interest roused 
in us by Mr. Stevenson is very different 
from that roused by Mr. Kipling: it is the 
difference between the truth of poetry and 
the truth of science. Behind Mr. Stevenson’s 
writing there is a soul and a heart; behind 
Mr. Kipling’s a good memory and a keen 
eye. A detail, recorded by Mr. Stevenson, 
has always some human interest; it be- 
tokens more than quick observation and 
mechanical experience. It means that Mr. 
Stevenson has been true to his pleasaut 
boast: that he has never found life wholly 
dull and vapid; that his sympathy with all 
forms of life and all ways of men has made 
him alert to notice the little details which 
go to compose them. ‘This is a brave book, 
us confused as the //iad, as adventurous as 
the Odyssey, and with no little of the 
heartening morality common to both. 
Lionet Jonson, 





“Tne Story or tae Natrions.”—Zhe Byzan- 
tine Empire. By C.W.C.Oman. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tuar the history of the great Byzantine 
Kmpire, whose thousand years’ existence 
bridges over the gulf between ancient and 
modern civilisation, and whose far-reaching 
influence has left its abiding mark upon the 
art and literature of the world—that the 
history of such an empire should, in a cosmo- 
politan historical series, occupy less space 
than the history of a purely commercial 
community like the Hanse Towns or the 
history of a semi-barbarous despotism like 
Turkey, is a really remarkable phenomenon. 
Mr. Oman is doubtless right in attributing 
this perverse indifference to things Byzan- 
tine to Gibbon’s pagan disdain of a Christian 
empire in the first place and to Mr. Lecky’s 
irritating and eccentric disregard of patent 
facts in the second; and he has dono his 
best to redress the balance in favour of the 
so long and so unjustly aspersed empire of 
the later Caesars. More than half the book 
traverses the ground already gone over by 
Mr. Bury, whom Mr. Oman so closely follows 
that it is often hard to say which is which. 
We are glad to notice, however, that Mr. 
Oman does not blindly adopt what we con- 
ceive to be a fault in Mr. Bury’s valuable 
monograph—we allude to his optimistic view 
of the exotic iconoclastic movement, which, 
originally a creature of courts and owing 
most of its vitality to the initiative and 
prompting of high-handed tyrants, was 
really an offence to the religious instincts of 
the age, in Kast and West alike, needlessly 
shook the Empire internally at the very 
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time when it most needed all its resources 
against external foes, and vanished com- 
pletely as soon as the protecting hand of 
the prince was withdrawn. With Nice- 
phorus I. and Leo V., Mr. Oman gets upon 
new ground ; and from thence to the end of 
the Macedonian dynasty, the narrative is 
the ablest as it is the most original part of 
the work, although necessarily very much 
condensed. 

It was with considerable curiosity and 
expectation that we turned to the section 
which deals with the deeds of the Comneni, 
for it is here that the defender of Byzantin- 
ism must always find his great opportunity. 
The astonishing recovery of the already 
ageing empire beneath the sceptre of the 
great Comnenian princes, who raised it from 
utter anarchy and prostration to a prosperity 
unknown since the days of Justinian, and 
made it for more than half a century the 
centre of the world’s policy, is the 
strongest conceivable argument in favour 
of the innate vitality and administra- 
tive superiority of the Byzantine system ; 
nor, in all the long line of Constantino- 
politan emperors, are there three such 
imposing personages as 
Comneni. The subtle, resolute, and inde- 
fatigable Alexius, equally illustrious as 


wise, clement, and noble-minded John; 
the brilliant and magnificent Manuel, the 
rival in chivalry of even Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the equal in physical strength and 
courage of the Frankish Hercules, Raymond 
of Antioch himself—it is rarely the good 
fortune of the historian to have such per- 
sonages as these for his heroes, and the 
empire or system which could have produced 
them in its decline must havo been very far 
indeed from effete. Here, then, we insist, 
Mr. Oman had an unrivalled opportunity 
of making out the best case for the Byzan- 
tine Empire; and, we regret to say it, he 
has deliberately thrown his chance away. 
He has no sympathy for the Comnenian 
dynasty. He overlooks its merits, he exag- 
gerates its faults. In Alexius he can only 
see ‘the worst type of the Byzantine 
character,” ‘‘the most accomplished liar of 
his age,” who could fight when necessary, 
but preferred to win by treason and perfidy ; 
while rendering ample justice to ‘‘ John the 
Good” (‘Gentleman John” is perhaps a 
better if freer version of ‘‘ Kalo-Joannes”’), 
he expresses astonishment that the crafty 
Alexius could have had such an honest son 
(we should have thought that the excellence 
of the son’s education and temperament 
argued something in favour of the father) ; 
while in Manuel he can see nothing more 
than a ‘‘ good cavalry officer.” Such esti- 
mates are surely inadequate and superficial, 
and therefore erroneous; but, in fact, the 
whole of the very brief and hurried chapter 
on the house of Comnenus suffers from the 
same defects. The temporary commercial 
concession of Alexius to the Venetians, 
which gained him indispensable allies at a 
time when he knew not whither to turn for 
aid, and the whole empire seemed collaps- 
ing about his ears, is branded as ‘‘ the 
height of economic lunacy,” and no allow- 
ance whatever is made for the emperor’s 
extraordinary and overwhelming difficulties. 
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Yet, if it be the first duty of a prince to 
rule for the benefit of his subjects, every 
act of the tortuous policy of Alexius may 
well be justified. But we must beware of 
cant, and judge the man according to his 
motives and his circumstances. ‘To many 
people Alexius’ dealings with the Crusaders 
is the head and front of his offending. 
Now, of course, the sublime enthusiasm 
which resulted in these holy wars does 
honour to human nature; and it is a suffi- 
cient justification of the Crusades that they 
produced such beautiful types of character 
as Godfrey of Boulogne and St. Louis, for 
instance. But between Godfrey of Boulogne 
and the rank and file of the crusading host 
there was all the difference between the ideal 
and the real; and, to the Greek statesmen of 
the day, these semi-civilised vagabond 
adventurers, who trespassed on the domains 
of the ewperor, plundering and ravaging 
everywhere at their own sweet will, were 
an unmitigated nuisance. Besides, even the 
ablest of these feudal warriors were mere 
children in the science of government, and 
could not even rule the realms their swords 
had won (witness the miserable history of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the wretched 
fiasco of the so-called Empire of Roumania) ; 
while the Byzantines, for all their de- 
generacy, were still incomparably the best 


Thus, to every lover of good government, 
the artful policy of the Greeks in using the 
Latin hosts as catspaws to recover their own 
lost cities was justified by the result. For 
that the progress and prosperity of the 
Empire under the Comneni was real and 
evident is undeniable, though Mr. Oman’s 
readers would never suspect that it was 
anything but crazy and decrepit. The 
financial condition of a state is a good test 
of its general welfare; and the finances of 
the Byzantine empire from the latter days 
of Alexius to the latter days of Manuel ex- 
cited the wonder and the envy of the rest of 
Europe. During that period the city of 
Constantinople alone paid 110,000,000 of 
francs into the imperial treasury, while the 
total revenue of the empire was no less 
than 658,000,000 ; and this, too, without any 
excessive taxation. No doubt the overvault- 
ing ambition and the gigantic enterprises 
of Manuel ultimately shook this majestic 
fabric ; but his policy, though extravagant, 
was at least definite and imperial, with 
nothing about it of the aimless freebootery 
of the Latins. Even at his death the 
empire was far indeed from being played 
out; and had the savage but undoubtedly 
capable and resolute Andronicus (in whom 
Mr. Oman sees nothing but an ‘‘ unscrupu- 
lous ruffian’”’) managed to keep his sceptre, 
his wise economies would have husbanded 
the resources of the state still further. 
After disposing of the last imperial Com- 
nenus, Mr. Oman brings his book rapidly to 
a close. We are quite at one with him in 
his contemptuous estimate of the contemp- 
tible Angeli; though we do not th:nk that he 
has laid sufficient stress on the virtues and 
the talents of the great Nicean princes. 
But, in truth, the concluding chapters are 
so brief that little more than a bare outline 
of the main facts can be given. Here and 
there, too, are serious omissions. We are 
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told next to nothing, for instance, of the 
origin and development of the Magyars, the 
most important northern neighbours of the 
Empire from the ninth century onwards ; 
just as in the earlier part of the book the 
Khazar Empire, whose alliance with Con- 
stantinople was so loyal and whose dis- 
appearance was so mysterious, is barely 
mentioned. Had the author begun his 
story with the reign of Justinian, he would 
certainly have done fuller justice, both to 
his subject and to himself. Yet his book is, 
on the whole, a sound and solid work, and 
will, it is to be roped, stimulate still further 
the growing interest in one of the most 
interesting and remarkable empires of the 
past. 
R. Nispet Bary. 








‘¢THEe Priwe MIntisTERs OF QUEEN VicToRIA.”’ 
—Lord Derby. By George Saintsbury. 
(Sampson Low.) 


“In some considerable reading of books of 
history, I have found that the most profitable 
are usually those in which the author, while 
giving his facts as fully and loyally as he 
can, makes no secret of his opinions. and 
argues as stoutly as he may for them. There- 
fore, and not because I suppose that these 
opinions are in my own case of any importance 
or interest to the world, I think it may not be 
impertinent to say that this little book is 
written from the point of view of a Tory; and 
as I have heard several persons say that they 
do not exactly know what a Tory means, I may 
add that I define a Tory us a person who would, 
at the respective times and in the respective 
circumstances, have opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, Reform, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and the whole Irish legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone.” 


A book, prefaced in this sprightly manner 
and carried out from its first page to its last 
in the same thorough-going personal, not 
to say partisan, spirit, is certain to possess at 
least the quality of stimulation. It is true 
that, after reading the above definition of 
a Tory according to Mr. Saintsbury, “‘ several 
persons” may perhaps be forgiven, if they 
feel themselves none the wiser for so nega- 
tive an explanation ; but if they are at the 
pains to read the book through, they will 
not merely know perfectly what Mr. Saints- 
bury’s own point of view may be, but will 
find that his paradoxes are not such bare 
paradoxes as they seem, and that without 
either new facts or much learning some very 
fresh suggestions as to fifty years of English 
history are to be found in these pages. Why 
the author should have taken up with this 
particular subject is not very clear: at one 
time it seems to have been hecause Lord 
Derby was Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford when his biographer was an under- 
graduate there; at another, because his wit 
was often coarse and his versification some- 
times polished. Both explanations are in- 
dicated : neither seems fully adequate. But 
be the reason what it may, the result is a 
laudatory biography of the man who sold 
England into democracy, and yet thought 
himself an aristocrat, written by an Eldonite 
Tory, who yet fancies that he is a practical 
politician. Without reckoning for a style, 
often slangy and slipshod, but always 
bright and lucid, the natural result is a 





volume which is second in vivacity and 
personal interest to none of this interesting 
series. 

Lord Derby never had, and perhaps 
was never very capable of having, any 
rational basis for the faith, or rather for 
the antagonistic faiths which from time 
to time were in him. This Mr. Saintsbury 
admits; but he is not prepared, on Lord 
Derby’s behalf, to enter a plea of guilty to 
« charge of inconsistency. Lord Derby 
was first a reforming Whig minister and 
subsequently a Tory leader. The first 
period was the more brilliant, the second 
the more congenial. Mr. Saintsbury views 
both alike with a discriminating admiration ; 
but in order to exculpate the first and 
harmonise it with the second, in order to 
prove that ‘‘ Stanley, though brought up to 
think nominal Toryism pig-headed and 
foolish, was always a Tory at heart,” though 
his family had alt been Whigs for a hundred 
years, he attenuates almost to disappearance 
the merit of that political immutability to 
which he is attached. Of 1821 he says: 


‘The fact is that there never had been [a 
thorough-going and logical party] division 
since the collapse and almost total disappear- 
ance of the Tories proper at the accession of 
George I. For sixty years and more after that 
event, even what was called the Tory party had 
few or no definite principles . . . Nor had the 
revived Toryism of the younger Pitt, and of 
his not too grateful successors, Sidmouth, 
Liverpool, Eldon, and the rest, » much better 
claim to possess a coherent and definite political 
confession of faith. Even in its earlier days it 
was rather creedless, while in its later, as repre- 
sented by Canning especially and to some 
extent by Peel and the Duke of Wellington, it 
was still more amorphous. It had had the 
good fortune, or rather the blind instinct, to fix 
on the defence of the empire abroad and the 
repression of the revolutionists at home, and to 
cling to them; while great part of the Whigs 
had been guided by ill-luck or wrong instinct 
into the opposite path.” 

If then Toryism had so little to offer to 
a young man, full of fire and ambition and 
love of the forward fighting game, small 
wonder and no discredit, even from a Tory 
point of view, if he took up the family 
politics and became a Whig. For Reform 
—the first great “cause” for which he 
fought—he seems to have had something 
like a real personal attachment, though he 
had not the dimmest prevision of its effects. 
To this liking Mr. Saintsbury reverts in 
dealing with 1867, and on this and other 
grounds attributes the real paternity of 
Household Suffrage not to Mr. Disraeli but 
to the Earl of Derby. For four years 
Stanley was the most splendid champion in 
the Whig camp. Inthe House of Commons 
during the Reform debates he was its best 
gladiator ; in office “ there may be said to 
have fallen upon him as Chief Secretary the 
entire duty of adjusting the state of Ireland 
to that first retreat from the Ascendancy 
position, which was involved in the granting 
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member of a Cabinet which, whatever Mr. 
Saintsbury may think, England at large 
considers to have done great things; and 
his position was not yet one in which he 
was obliged to choose between attempting 
— impossible and achieving the discredit- 
able. 

Because he was thrice Prime Minister, 
Lord Derby is supposed to have been a 
considerable figure upon the stage of the 
century: because on three other occasions 
he might have been Prime Minister and 
was not, he has experienced much criticism 
and more censure from those of his own 
party. And it is true that at first sight he 
seems to have been a political figure of 
prime importance. Chief of a party in the 
state for about twenty years; thrice first 
minister and thrice entrusted with or invited 
to the task of forming a ministry, how 
should he not be a person of historic 
weight? Yet after he left the Whigs it 
may be doubted whether, except for the 
affair of 1867, his personality mattered 
‘much at all; and that tends rather to stamp 
him morally as a person of levity, than 
politically as a person of weight. Tis 
hours of office were few ; their results were 
fewer. Lord Derby was Prime Minister 
for less than four years altogether, and 
even during those four years his adminis- 
trations were “a struggling and at best 
hopeless makeshift.” On the first occasion 
he existed on sufferance, and did nothing 
at all; on the second he was obliged to 
handle one or two difficult questions, and 
dealt with them sensibly, yet without cover- 
ing himself with glory; on the third he 
allowed himself to be hustled or carelessly 
plunged into a measure which revolution- 
ised English politics, and, in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s opinion at least, left his party with 
| hardly a shred of logic upon which to 
excuse its existence. For nearly seventy 
years all Tory leaders—such is the natural 
divergence between a party of inaction and 
its leaders in action—have had the mis- 
fortune to contradict the accepted opinions 
of their party. The Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, Sir Robert Peel in 1846, the Earl 
of Derby in 1867—it has been the fate of 
them all in turn. It is true that their 
party has no longer a monopoly of this 
manoeuvre, called, according to taste, 
” dishing the Whigs,” or a “ gran rifiuto”; 
but time’s whirligig brings them all to it 
before they have done. In Mr. Saintsbury’s 
eyes the last of these feats, though to him 
the least deeply dyed in turpitude, perhaps 
because he is its author’s biographer, was 
also the most wanton of them all; and yet 
this is Lord Derby’s principal title to 
political recollection. But if this be the 
verdict upon him as he was, there still 
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years ; militant and not yet disillusionised | censures ; u 
by years of impotent opposition or months | respect of the year 1855. 

He worked hard and | «No statesman, I confess,” says Mr. Saints- 
not unsuccessfully. He was a leading | bury, “‘ seems to me eyer to have made 4 


remains the curious interest of speculating 
what he might have been; and seeing 
that at happier junctures he possibly might 
have been illustrious without being regret- 


of Catholic emancipation.” This was, in| able, his followers are apt to blame him, 
truth, probably the most brilliant period of | because he did not try. For his failures to 


his life. He was hale and not yet crippled | form ministries, or even to make the adven- 
th | ture in other years, he has met with various 


but these are found chiefly in 
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greater rifivto than Lord Derby on this occasion, 
though I do not think it was per viltate. On 
the face of it there never, short of an absolute 
majority, was a better chance for party success, 
or a greater opening for making history. The 
Whig-Peelite Coalition was utterly discredited. 
. . » Parliament, the press, the country, were 
united in condemning their conduct of affairs. 
But, at the same time, Parliament, the press, 
and the country, were, with the exception of the 
Manchester School, who were not formidable, 
united in wishing the war to be vigorously 
prosecuted. Nothing else was thought of for 
the moment; the talk about Reform being, as 
was soon shown to demonstration, mere unreal 
party battledore and shuttlecock, which could be 
played, or not played, for years. In undertaking 
to fight out and settle the quarrel with Russia, 
Lord Derby and his colleagues would have 
had the immense advantage of coming to the 
help of the country at a critical time, and of 
being able, with no unfairness, to charge any 
mishaps and even some mistakes of their own 
on the undoubted misconduct of their prede- 
cessors. ... I agree with Mr. Kebbel, that 
this was the great mistake of Lord Derby’s life. 
It is not, however, very difficult to see what 
made him commit it.... He was a very 
proud man, and I have no doubt that he had 
felt the humiliation of holding office on suf- 
ferance on the former occasion severely. He 
had become, as we have seen already, some- 
what of an indolent one, and had no fancy for 
the extra labour involved in such work as he 
would have had to undertake, if he had come 
in. Interested as he was in politics, his interest 
was, as has also been pointed out, scarcely of the 
thorough-going character which would have 
been needed to carry him through. But I am 
disposed to think that, on the whole, he spoke 
the truth when he asserted, or implied, in his 
explanation to the House of Lords, that he did 
not consider his own party strong enough in 
other ways besides numbers for the task. 


Thus Mr. Saintsbury, though Lord 
Derby’s admirer, is certainly also his 
unsparing critic. Certainly, too, Lord 


Derby deserves a considerable share of 
admiration, if, perhaps, less than Mr. 
Saintsbury’s. His temper was dashing 
and boyish and, under fire, dauntless, but 
especially in his later years he was not 
prompt to join battle. He had a wit 
pungent if coarse ; a decided gift of oratory, 
resting on the only sure foundation of 
oratorical success, a beautiful and musical 
voice; and his scholarship was something 
more than that kind which yokes indis- 
solubly the scholar to the gentleman. All 
this makes him, as Mr. Saintsbury says, 
“ delightfully human”; but his statesman- 
ship was of the second order. He advocated 
and carried Parliamentary reforms, the 
consequences of which he neither desired 
nor foresaw. He led a party that was often 
little more than a congeries of items, and 
yet he neither knew its items personally nor 
comprehended their foibles in the lump 
sufficiently to weld them into a coherent 
whole. He lived in a time of great politi- 
eal change, from which even the Tory 
party could not escape, and his opportunity 
was to have moulded his party during that 
time into a consistently progressive bony 
but, in fact, in the work of bridging the 


gap between the Conservatives who quitted 
Peel and the Opportunists who were borne 
into power by the recoil against Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1874, he was conspicuously unsuc- 





cessful, He left to others the reconstruction 


of a party after the wreck of 1846. He 
abandoned that party’s traditional and true 
line of operations in 1867. Had he been 
less the nobleman and more the man of the 
world, he might have attempted the first; 
had he been more the philosopher and less 
the sportsman, he would never have tried 
the second. But he was throughout a true 
aristocrat, with all the vices of his qualities ; 
he belonged to a state of things that is now 
gone by, and the time cannot be far distant 
when, overshadowed by two far greater 
men, Peel and Disraeli, he will be remem- 
bered only by reason of a line of Lord 
Lytton’s. 

J. A, Haminton. 








Leading Cases and other Diversions. 
Frederick Pollock. (Macmillans.) 


Tue first half of this book has already been 
issued thrice; but as the last edition is 
dated 1877, and has been for some time out 
of print, the present one will have for 
many the charm of novelty. 

Something of Sindbad’s astonished delight 
on discovering the diamonds in the valley of 
the Roc will be experienced by the reader 
who opens Sir Frederick’s book for the first 
time. Indeed, the discovery of diamonds 
in a valley is probably less rare than the 
discovery of poetry in a law book. Black- 
stone and Coke scarcely yield the intellectual 
food upon which poets are raised ; there is 
something prosaic about the summings up 
of even the wittiest judges, and the humour 
of the law courts is more provocative of 
tears than of laughter. But these Ballads 
of Leading Cases have both humour and 
fine literary quality. The very names of 
the litigants have influenced the author in 
his choice of style. Thus the famous action 
of trespass known as “ Wigglesworth v. 
Dallison,” concerning the estate of Hibald- 
stow Leys, is treated in the Tennysonian 
manner : 


By Sir 


** Old Wigglesworth 

Fought for old use, and in his proper cause 

Stablished the general use of Hibaldstow 

And built himself an everlasting name.”’ 
And he who is, as many there be, at once a 
student of law and letters will note the admir- 
able fitness of the Swinburnian measure in 
which to lament the bygone “‘ eminent days” 
of J. 8. and his cousins John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

Sir Frederick’s taste is catholic: Browning, 
Chaucer, and the style of the old border 
ballads are all parodied, with a skill and 
delicacy that only a sympathetic student of 
poetry may acquire. It is interesting to 
compare these metrical versions of legal 
quarrels with the bald accounts given in the 
text books. Take, for example, the afore- 
mentioned case of ‘‘ Wigglesworth v. Dalli- 
son,” and see of what material Sir Frederick 
has woven his pastoral. 


“For local usage we may take the right of a 
tenant quitting his farm at Candlemas to reap 
corn sown in the preceding autumn, a right by 
custom of the county annexed to his lease, 
though the lease was under seal and contained 
no such term.” 


To compose verses on the romantic legal 
difficulties that beset the heroes of three- 
volume novels were no very difficult task, 
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but to gather inspiration from such es 
as this would seem impossible had not Sir 


Frederick accomplished the miracle. More- 
over, in every case the point at issue and 
the judgment are related with admirable 
clearness, so that even for the lawyer the 
book might have a certain value as a help 
to the memory. As a literary curiosity it 
should be dear to all lovers of good reading. 
In addition to the legal ballads there are 
essays in Latin, French, German, and Greek 
verse. This display of “so great learning” 
would appear ostentatious in any author 
less obviously well intentioned. But Sir 
Frederick dubs his book “diversions”; 
therefore, to treat it too seriously would be 
hardly fair. Indeed, it is impossible to 
urge a charge of pedantry against the 
writer of the charmingly simple “ Lines to 
a Child, with a copy of Grimm’s Miirchen”: 
** New-made tales are daily told, 

New-made songs are daily sung ; 

These I give you, they were old 

When old England’s name was young ; 

Dull are wits that fain would mock 

At the wisdom these can teach, 

Growth of sturdy German stock, 

Heart of homely German speech.” 
Classical scholars will value a letter and 
copy of Greek verses, never hitherto pub- 
lished, by Richard Shilleto, appended as 
an answer to Sir Frederick’s rendering of 
“King Henry V.,” Act 5, Scene 1. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








The Modern Factory System. By R. Whately 
Cooke Taylor, H.M. Inspector of Factories. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuts is an excellent work, forming a very 
valuable contribution to economic science. 
Let me at once dispose of the one serious 
drawback to its usefulness in the omission 
of a table of contents, which makes it some- 
what difficult to realise its plan. This 
should be remedied in a future edition, 
which, it may be trusted, will ere long be 
called for. 

Mr. Taylor belongs to the modern, the 
historical school of economists, who instead 
of spinning theories out of their own heads, 
and believing that what seems to them 
logic must be fact, begin by observing the 
development of facts, and from the observa- 
tion seek to deduce conclusions. He began 
four years ago by publishing an ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to a History of the Factory System.” 
The present work, although professedly 
beginning with the ‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion” (as so termed by the late Arnold 
Toynbee), inaugurated by Sir Thomas 
Lambe’s first silk-throwing mill in 1719, is 
full of references to earlier periods, whether 
in this country’s or the world’s history, and 
bears witness of much conscientious study. 
The author’s position, indeed, as an official 
engaged in administering the Factory Acts, 
he tells us in his Preface, imposed on him, 
as he conceived, a certain reticence in deal- 
ing with his subject, though it is difficult to 
understand why on that account he should 
have made “little or no use at all of the 
mass of valuable material available in the 
— of the inspectors of factories and 
other repertories of departmental literature.” 





It is probably as a part of this reticence 
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that so little is said of trade unions (the 
head “ trade union” does not even occur in 
the Index), although these really constitute 
an important element nowadays in ourfactory 
system, and one which tends to differentiate 
it from those of foreign countries—even our 
friendly societies, so much more powerful 
than those of any continental state, exer- 
cising an influence in the same direction— 
so that in every modification of the law the 
— organisations of the working class 
ve to be reckoned with to an extent which 
is net required beyond the Channel. Other- 
wise, Mr. Taylor must be said to have 
treated his subject with great freedom of 
judgment, taking away all suspicion of 
official one-sidedness. His ethical point 
of view may be judged by the following 
extracts : 
“Neither the factory system nor any other 
system of labour is all good or bad, but each 
one has its characteristic excellcncies and 
defects. But what is all bad, and equally so 
under whatever system, is the dealing in- 
humanely with one’s fellow-creatures, which it 
is the obvious province of government to sup- 
press—a duty that is alike binding on it, too, 
wherever the labour be performed, and on 
whomsoever the injury is wrought” (p. 330). 

‘* Just as the modern factory system was but 
a novel incident in the history of labour, so is 
factory legislation but a new protest against 
the old forces of selfishness and cupidity, and a 
new method, suitable to modern institutions 
and ideas, of holding them in check. These 
are the permanent elements of this great 
poe of the regulation of labour in any 
ree community, beside which the particular 
forms they manifest, and particular areas they 
fill at any special period of evolution, are 
of but insignificant and temporary interest ”’ 
(p. 468). 

It would be obviously impossible in the 
compass of this review to give any adequate 
idea of the contents of Mr. Cooke Taylor’s 
468 pages. He has done well in bringing out 
the value of Robert Owen’s services, both 
in setting a practical example of the means 
by which the factory system could be worked 
for the real benefit of the workers, and as 
having urged remedial measures of legisla- 
tion against the evils of the system which 
have only quite recently been fully carried 
out. ‘If Mr. Owen’s Bill,” Mr. Taylor tells 
us, “‘had been taken up at cnce by Sir 
Robert Peel ’—7.¢., the first baronet—“ and 
passed into law, as both he and his son 
believed it could have been at that time, it 
would have ante-dated future factory legis- 
lation by more than half a century.” He 
has correctly designated M. T. Sadler’s 
book on the Law of Population—shame- 
lessly misrepresented and ridiculed by 
Macaulay—as ‘‘a copious, learned, and 
thoughtful work.” is sketches of the 
leaders in the movement for factory legis- 
lation, as Oastler, Sadler, Stephens, and 
Bull, give due honour to men who, 
grossly misrepresented at the time, did 
yeoman’s service at a critical period 
in a good cause. Above all, Mr. Taylor 
has done well in recalling to the mind of a 
generation which can scarcely now com- 
prehend them, the horrors of the labour 
world within the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, including the story of Robert Blincoe, 
the workhouse orphan from St. Pancras, 
apprenticed at seven at a cotton-mill near 





Nottingham for fourteen years, and who at 


thirty-five or thirty-six had wn up to 
be five feet and half an inch ia height, 


deformed in his limbs, with both knees 
crooked, and incapable of hard work; who 
at the first mill where he worked was not 
treated with the same ‘‘ sanguinary and 
murderous ferocity” as in others, being 
only “ from morning to night—continually 
being beaten, pulled by the hair of his 
head, kicked or cursed, as were the other 
children,” the ordinary hours of work being 
fourteen, sometimes extended to sixteen, 
and occasionally ‘‘even longer.” At the 
next mill one practice of the overlookers 
was to “throw rollers one after another, 
aiming at his head,” and “nothing de- 
lighted” them more ‘‘than to see Blincoe 
stagger and the blood gushing out in a 
stream. On many occasions his head was 
excoriated and- bruised to a degree that 
rendered him offensive to himself and others, 
and so intolerably painful as to deprive him 
of rest at night, however weary he might 
be.” In this state an overlooker ‘‘ used to 
apply a pitch ry! or plaister to his head, 
and after it had been on a given time, and 
when its adhesion was supposed to be com- 
plete, used to lay forcibly hold of one 
corner and tear the whole scalp from off his 
head at once.” If Blincoe did not keep 
pace with the machinery, he would be tied 
up by the wrists to a cross-beam and kept 
suspended, having to draw up his legs 
every time the machinery came up or re- 
turned, otherwise getting knocked by it on 
his bare shins, and was not released till he 
grew black in the face and his head fell 
over his shoulder. The overlookers took a 
delight in lifting the apprentices up by the 
ears, shaking them violently, and then 
dashing them upon the floor; and they 
allowed their thumb and forefinger nails to 
grow to an extreme length, in order that 
they might meet in the apprentices’ ears. 
The filing of apprentices’ teeth was another 
punishment ; or small hand-vices of a pound 
weight, more or less, were screwed to the 
nose and ears, one to each part, and kept 
on for hours together. Another diversion 
** consisted in tying Blincoe’s hands behind 
him and one of his legs up to his hands,” 
leaving him thus the use of only one leg 
and none of either hand; and if he did not 
move quick enough, “‘ the overlooker would 
strike him a blow with his clenched fist, or 
cut his head open by flinging rollers,” 
at the risk if he fell of breaking or 
dislocating arm or leg. Yet Blincoe 
considered he was “treated like a king 
compared to some of them.” Add to this 
that the food and cookery were so bad 
that the apprentices used actually to rob 
the fatting pigs of the meal balls that were 
given to them. Blincoe had known as many 
as forty boys sick at once, being a fourth 
part of the whole number employed, and 
‘none were considered sick till it was found 
impossible, by menaces and corporal punish- 
ment, to keep them to their work.” There 
was of course no nursing “ allowed,” neither 
“candle nor lamplight.” Yet England 
supposed herself at the time to be a civilised 
country, to have a system of justice, and a 
medical profession. The way in which the 


' latter sometimes pandered to the mill-owner’s 





inhuman greed may be judged of by one or 
two answers before a committee of the 
House of Lords in 1816. A surgeon and 
apothecary of Bingley did not, as a medical 
man, see it necessary that young people 
should have any recreation or amusement 
during the day. A medical man of twenty- 
four years’ experience in Manchester could 
only ‘‘doubt” whether a child might work 
twenty-three hours without suffering, and 
when pressed for a positive opinion as to 
twenty-four hours, said that it was ‘not in 
his power to assign any limit,”’ but deemed 
the latter ‘extremely improbable.” A 
third was unable to say whether the in- 
haling of dust and cotton fibre was injurious 
to health, suggesting that the bad effects 
‘‘ were counteracted by incessant expectora- 
tion!” 

Under improved conditions, Mr. Cooke 
Taylor holds that the factory system is not 
proved to be injurious to domestic life ; that 
it is proved not to increase infant mortality ; 
that it is not proved to be injurious to the 
health or morals of the operatives; that it 
is favourable to their intellectual develop- 
ment. But he is not satisfied with “ the 
condition of anxiety to which the relations 
between employers and employed have been 
brought under it.” He admits that by in- 
creasing the production of the ‘‘cheap and 
nasty” class of goods it deteriorates the 
consumer and demoralises the workman ; 
that it is not favourable to patriotism ; and 
that its aesthetic result is ‘“ wholly unsatis- 
factory.” He is, however, careful to point 
out that ‘‘ the present industrial type is not 
an ultimate,nor anything but a very transient 
one.” He anticipates the extension of factory 
legislation, ‘so as to cover most branches 
of productive labour,” and also to adult 
male labour, and offers some interesting 
speculations as to the possible results of 
the introduction of new motors into industry. 
To sum up: Mr. Taylor has given us a 
thoughtful book, and one which should 
make its readers think, whether or not they 
accept all his conclusions. 

Joun M. Lupow. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Wife—yet No Wife: a Story of To-day. 
By John Coleman. In 3 vols. (Drane.) 
Cousin Cinderella. By Madge King. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 
A New England Cactus, and other Tales. By 
Frank Pope Humphrey. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Romance of a Coal-Pit. By Charles 
Girdwood. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


Sir Vinegar's Venture. By John Tweeddale. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Lake Country Romances. 

Mills. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tere is something melancholy in the 
spectacle of a man who has achieved 
success in one branch of art assiduously 
courting failure in another. The more 
one admires “The Fighting Téméraire” 
the stronger is one’s desire to forget Zhe 
Fallacies of Hope ; and those who have known 
Mr. John Coleman on the boards of the 
theatre will feel most depressed by his 
appearance hetween the boards of the three- 


By Herbert V. 
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volume novel. The wild, complicated in- 
coherence of the plot of Wife—yet No Wife 
defies intelligible summary; but it com- 
= within its scope murder, hypnotism, 
orgery, bigamy, horse-poisoning, fortune- 
telling, and we know not what besides— 
these constituents being jumbled together 
in a fine confusion, and with a magnificent 
recklessness before which the ordinary penny 
dreadful pales its ineffectual fires. Mr. 
Coleman takes his readers into high society, 
and throws a flood of lurid light upon the 
manners and customs of the great. A duke 
disguises himself as a coachman to save a 
swindler from the clutches of the police, 
a baronet introduces his mistress into 
society as his sister, and a dowager-countess 
swears at a landlord and addresses her 
groom as ‘you pig.” This remarkable 
matter is presented to us in an equally re- 
markable manner. The “serene and noble 
forehead ” of one of Mr. Coleman’s villains 
‘‘appears by sheer power of intellect to 
have forced its way through the hyacinthine 
locks which, during some embryonic 
period of development, have overshadowed 
its severe and classic beauty ;” and when 
the baronet’s supposed sister hands a roll 
of bank-notes to the blackmailing Jannock, 
we read that “at the crisp crackling sound 
his eyes nearly started from his head, his 
ears protruded, his nostrils dilated, and the 
erectile tissue of his mouth stood forth 
hard and corrugated.” This last sentence 
inclines us to think that, though Mr. Cole- 
man has not written a good novel, he might 
produce a very remarkable supplement to 
Darwin’s work on Zhe Expression of the 
Emotions. 


Cousin Cinderella is in one or two respects 
somewhat unsatisfactory as a story, but it 
contains a number of exceedingly bright 
and clever character studies. American 
girls have of late been fairly numerous in 
the fiction of English society, and since 
Thackeray’s death we have had one or two 
more or less successful Becky Sharps ; but 
an American Becky Sharp is something of a 
novelty, and Beulah Marquand is a young 
lady upon whose social achievements Miss 
Madge King may reasonably congratulate 
herself. She is an extremely clever person, 
and she does not make the common mis- 
take of exhibiting her cleverness for 
mere ostentation; she knows that her 
resources are great, but she uses them with 
strict economy, and refrains from profligate 
extravagance of expenditure. Her cam- 
paign against Mrs. Jerome is conducted 
with as much discretion as skill; and the 
concluding engagement in which that good 
lady is thoroughly routed is led up to by a 
series of skirmishes, every one of which has 
done something towards the demoralisation 
of the enemy. Lady Hughes’s “ goings- 
on” with Mr. Basset are conceived in a 
spirit of burlesque rather than of true 
comedy, and the mysterious Camma raises 
our expectations only to disappoint them ; 
but Mr. Basset himself is, in his own quiet 
way, not less admirable than Beulah, and 
the story of his heroic attempt to make a 
society queen of the beautiful but hope- 
lessly stupid Naomi is told with unfailing 
skill and delightful humour. Unfortunately 
Miss King, with all her good gifts, is de- 





ficient in staying power ; and the concluding 
chapters of Cousin Cinderella rob a really 
clever novel of half its effect. The dénoue- 
ment is an anti-climax, for the author has 
to cut a knot which she lacks either ability 
or patience to untie; and the reader closes 
with a feeling of disappointment a story 
seven-eighths of which is thoroughly enjoy- 
able and satisfying. 


If the American short story is to retain 
the popularity which it has so rapidly won, 
its producers must aim not only at delicacy 
of observation and sympathy of touch, but 
at variety of scope and treatment. Without 
depreciating its other and rarer charms, 
there can be no doubt that its vogue has 
been largely due to the charm of novelty ; 
and if the story-tellers begin to run in a 
groove and establish a new literary conven- 
tion, even the finest work will not suffice to 
banish that feeling of monotony which is 
fatal to vivid interest. Here, for example, 
is the latest volume of the ‘“ Pseudonym 
Library,” 4 New England Cactus, by a lady 
who chooses to be known as Frank Pope 
Humphrey. The book contains seven 
stories, with many merits and no defect 
worth speaking of except a tendency to 
imaginative thinness; but somehow they 
fail to arrest or move us because they seem 
a doing over again—with some diminution 
of artistic emphasis—what has been done 
before. They resemble strongly in all 
external features the stories of Miss 
Wilkins, which, during the past year 
or two, we have all been reading with 
such intense enjoyment. They are 
village idylls dealing with homely and 
familiar situations in the lives of simple 
pes and Frank Pope Humphrey, like 

iss Wilkins, achieves her imaginative 
effects by boring through the prosaic crust 
of external detail to the underlying strata 
of passion and pathos, The success of this 
kind of work can be tested only by its 
emotional effect : if our sensibilities respond 
to the appeal made to them the author has 
aiemghed ; if not, or if the response be but 
languid, we feel that there must be at least 
a partial failure. ‘‘A New England Cactus” 
and its half-dozen companions are very 
pretty, very graceful, very finely finished ; 

ut we cannot help feeling that they lack 
the touch of intimacy—that we do not know 
Uncle Zadoc and Uncle Paul, Sarianny 
Durfee and Lucia Richmond, or even the 
faithful Prissy, in the same way that we 
know half-a-dozen of the heroes and 
heroines of Miss Wilkins and Mr. James 
Lane Allen. We know that comparisons 
are odious, but our chief complaint of 
Frank Pope Humphrey is that she has 
deliberately worked upon lines which make 
them inevitable. The individuality even of 
an untrained voice has a charm which is 
wanting in a perfect echo; and in the 
world of art an echo which is absolutely 
perfect is unknown. 


The Romance of a Coal-pit justifies half of 
its title much better than it justifies the 
remaining half. We are taken down a 
—— in the first chapter, apparently that 
we, like Tom Sheridan, may say that we 
have been there, and we linger in its vicinity 
through a few chapters more, but then we 





leave it never to return. If, however, Mr. 
Girdwood is faithless to coal, he is faithful 
to romance, for in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word his story is uncompromisingly 
romantic from its first page to the last. 
Luther Betteridge, the working collier who 
on p. 8 receives a tip of half a sovereign 
from Lady Louise Penroyal for his render- 
ing of “The Village Blacksmith,” is on 
P- 355 married to the tipster—or should it 
e tipsteress—having in the meantime won 
fame as a popular operatic tenor, been 
sentenced to death for murder, and dis- 
covered himself to be no less a person than 
the Earl of Charnwood. This is a suffi- 
ciently romantic career; and as the experi- 
ences of Mr. Girdwood’s other characters 
are hardly less lively than those of his hero, 
the book is not one over which any reader 
will be likely to go to sleep. More than 
this cannot be said, but this is something. 


Sir Vinegar’s Venture is a tale in which 
the irascible Sir Vinegar is nothing but a 
supernumerary, and what his ‘‘ venture” 
was we have failed to discover. Mr. Tweed- 
dale, who, like many other novelists, seems 
to be enamoured of alliteration, might with 
much more appropriateness have called his 
book “Sir Vieegen’s Venom,” or ‘Sir 
Vinegar’s Violence,” or “Sir Vinegar’s 
Vituperation ;” but, after all, that which 
we call vinegar by any other name 
would taste as sour. The reader of 
Mr. Tweeddale’s thin volume does not 
find enough narrative material to go to 
the making of a six-page magazine 
story; but the shooting chapters are by 
no means bad, and tho author is not 
wanting in that sense of humour which 
covers more literary sins than can justly 
be laid to his account. We should not 
suppose Mr. Tweeddale to be a teetotaller ; 
but the disciples of Sir Wilfrid Lawson will 
enjoy the description of ‘‘ that prosperous 
class called distillers,” who, ‘‘ when conscience 
and the future crop up, prefer to be styled 
philanthropists.” Equally good is the de- 
scription given by Duncan Grant, the game- 
keeper, of the negotiations which preceded 
his election to the eldership of the kirk: ‘‘I 
bargained wi’ Mr. Lichtbody when he ’listed 
me that I wad tak’ in han’ wi’ ony han’ 
wark he likit to pit me tae, but that I wad 
not pray.” Sir Vinegar’s Venture is decidedly 
thin, but it is bright and readable enough. 


Mr. Herbert V. Mills has for the time 
being forsaken sociology for fiction, and 
though his Lake Country Romances are some- 
what ponderous they are well written and 
interesting. Two of the four stories deal 
with such familiar historical events as the 
wooing of Katharine Parr and the downfall 
of Lady Jane Grey, and the fourth is 
founded upon the legend of the Crier of 
Claife, which is known in outline to most 
Windermere tourists. Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s 
illustrations are very creditable, and the 
book will be found a pleasant companion 
by North Country wanderers. 


James Asucrorr Noste. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neighbors. By Poultney Bigelow. (Cassells.) 
This little book of 179 pages is a reprint of 
papers that have already appeared. Only about 
one-half relates to the German Emperor; 
the other half deals with his Eastern 
‘‘neighbors.” The spelling of this word and 
the expression ‘‘ boarding a train ”’ are the only 
Americanisms we have detected. Mr. Bigelow 
was a playmate of the present German 
Emperor, and ‘‘ there are few,” we are told in 
the editor’s note, ‘‘who have been allowed to 
enter so completely into the Emperor’s plans 
and aspirations.” We cannot fairly compare 
Mr. Bigelow’s two chapters on the German 
Emperor with the more ambitious work of Mr. 
Harold Frederic, but both these American and 
Republican writers pay a cheerful tribute to 
the splendid qualities, moral as well as mental, 
of William II. of Germany. Since Frederick 
the Great, no king of Prussia has understood 
his business like this Emperor. Like all men 
of character, he has his enemies, but they are 
almost exclusively of foreign birth. The 
number of his German detractors is infini- 
tessimal. Mr. Bigelow considers the secret of 
his power with his own people to be due 
mainly te three causes: ‘‘ First, he has courage ; 
second, he is honest; third, he is a thorough 
German.” There is another view which Mr. 
Bigelow shares with all Germans and nearly all 
foreigners whose opinion is entitled to respect— 
viz., that the Emperor’s sense of duty to 
Germany entirely dominates every personal con- 
sideration. To aman who lives to work much 
is forgiven; and there can be little doubt that, 
if the whole country had to vote to-morrow 
for a leader embodying the qualities they most 
admired, they would vote for the young 
Emperor. If Ruskin had ever travelled ina 
Turkish or a Russian train, he would not have 
said you cannot know a country by travelling 
by railway. M. Millet, in his charming 
Souvenirs des Balkans, has given us a graphic 
account of Macedonia from the notes he made 
in his day’s journey by rail from Salonica to 
Uskub. Mr. Bigelow, in his twenty-four hours’ 
journey from the mouth of the Danube to 
Odessa, made an equally good use of his time. 
He heard the tale so universal throughout 
Russia of a corrupt and persecuting officialdom. 
On this occasion it was told by a German, the 
descendant of one who settled in Russia in the 
last century on the distinct assurance not only of 
free land, but of religious freedom. How that 
promise has been broken is told in the words 
of one of these now down-trodden emigrants. 


‘‘Our taxes are enormously increased, and we 
are told that they are going to make us pay for 
the land that was given to our ancestors. They 
treat us as they treat the Jews—as people not 
entitled to legal protection. They want no one 
who is not of the Russian Greek Church.”’ 


At Warsaw, Mr. Bigelow saw another phase of 
the persecution to which all ‘‘aliens” are 
subjected in Holy Russia. The chapters entitled 
“A Polish Point of View” and ‘The Russian 
Censor”? deserve to be studied by all who 
desire to know something of Russian rule in 
Poland at the present day. The only fruits 
of such rule must be moral degradation and 
pegeary. Is it strange, asks our author, that 
Poles should turn their eyes towards Berlin, 
and pray, not for freedom, but for any govern- 
ment that lifts them above barbarism? ‘‘ Poland 
a nation” is a dream of the past; but that Poles 
should enjoy what Matthew Arnold has called 
‘the luxury of self-respect ’’ is a hope of the 
future. The three chapters dealing with things 
Roumanian are somewhat sketchy, but the 
author’s account of his crossing the Russian 
frontier on foot is excellent. He is quite right 
in pointing out that there is no railway from 
Galatz to Reni, although this piece of mis- 








information has found its way into Murray’s 
Russia, and most of our atlases. Mr. Bigelow is 
the first English correspondent who has visited 
Reni since the kidnappers of Prince Alexander 
landed their stolen goods there as the nearest 
Russian port to Bulgaria. His description of 
the place as ‘‘the dirtiest, shabbiest hole that 
is at present used for human habitation outside 
of China” is not tempting. The principal 
industry of the town seemed to be the filling 
of magazines with grain. This provision was 
not intended for the Czar’s starving subjects, 
but for the Czar’s soldiers that are stationed 
here. On the Roumanian frontier alone 25,000 
Russian troops are quartered; and the Pruth, 
which separates Roumania from her big 
neighbour, is at Reni ‘‘no larger than the 
Thames at Oxford.” Mr. Bigelow might have 
quoted the pathetic utterance of the Roumanian 
poet: ‘‘ Would that the Pruth were as wide 
and deep as the Atlantic!” We have said 
enough to show that Mr. Bigelow keeps his 
ears and eyes open. His evidence is that of a 
truthful as well as an observant man. His book 
can be recommended to all who are interested 
in Germany and Russia of the present day. 


In the Track of the Russian Famine. By 
E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This little book is a personal narrative of a 
journey through the famine districts of Russia. 
Although it professes to be nothing more than 
a reprint of a series of letters, which have 
appeared in the London and provincial press 
during last winter as Reuter’s Special Service, 
it can be recommended as both useful and 
entertaining. Itis, in fact, so full of information 
that it requires and merits an index, with which 
it is not furnished. The author speaks 
modestly of his “literary workmanship,” but 
he brought to his task something more valuable 
for a book on Russia even than style. He is a 
master of the Russian language. A charming 
book of travels may be written by one totally 
ignorant of the tongue of the common people, 
among whom he is only a bird of passage; but 
it is quite otherwise with a work that attempts 
to solve any social problem. A physician cannot 
describe a disorder if ignorant of his patient’s 
symptoms. Mr. Hodgetts did understand what 
the Russian sick man said to him, and his 
record bears on the face of it the stamp of 
trustworthiness and accuracy. He describes 
the Russian peasant just as scores of other 
travellers have done, as “a charming, amiable, 
good-natured fellow, possessed of no vicious 
proclivities beyond a certain fondness for drink, 
and absolutely without a single disagreeable 
virtue.” Truthfulness and industry are 
apparently disagreeable virtues. Weagree with 
Mr. Hodgetts that this is hardly his fault. 
That he was starving last winter cannot be 
questioned. The only doubt is whether he 
was starving more acutely than usual. Not in 
one, but in all branches of rural industry 
there has been a decline. ‘‘All along the 
line Russia has gone back.’’ The author tells 
us that ‘‘from an economic point of view the 
emancipation of the serfs has been the curse of 
the country.” This view is not confined to reac- 
tionary country gentlemen, but is the general 
opinion. Instead of profiting by emancipation, 
the t has grown poorer. Even railways 
have not benefited the country. When Count 
Tolstoi told him this in Moscow Mr. Hodgetts 
was disposed to smile, but bitter experience 
proved the truth of the Count’s view. 


‘*The whole of Russia is exhausted, with the 
exception of its last new territory—the Caucasus. 
The Caucasus is to-day what Samara was at a com- 
paratively recent date, and what Little Russia was 
at an antecedent period ; and so the process of 
exhaustion goes on.’’ 


Notwithstanding the boasted self-government 
of the mir, the peasant of to-day is as helpless 
and shiftless as the serf of a bygone time. 








Fifteen provinces of Russia were during last 
winter in receipt of what we should call out- 
door relief. ese provinces are about ten 
times the size of England—a gigantic work- 
house indeed. The county gentry have become 
the guardians of the poor, but this has not 
improved the relations between them. ‘ The 
peasant and the gentleman do not understand 
each other; they are as widely separated as if 
they belonged to different nations.” Great as 
the physical suffering that the famine has pro- 
duced, its worst feature is the complete stand- 
still of all productive work. ‘‘The entire 
population seems to be on the tramp.” 
This presumably refers to the fifteen dis- 
tuennedl: districts. The lowest depth seems to be 
reached by the German colonists on the Volga. 
These unfortunates number about 300,000. The 
author tells us that the only hope for this “ fine 
race” lies in their removal from Russia. ‘‘ If 
| remain, those who do not die of starvation 

ill be gradually deprived of their religion, 
their language, and everything else that is 
distinctive of their race or of the land of their 
birth.” The Poles are not the only race to 
whom the Russian government exhibits the 
tenderness of a steam-roller. It should be 
added that the author has “little sympathy for, 
and less faith in, the political agitators of 
Russia.” If his testimony be unsatisfactory 
to Russian officials, they cannot complain of 
his showing any bias against them. He records 
the facts that came under his immediate 
observation, and leaves inferences and conclu- 
sions to others. Of the future of Russia, he 
wisely says that ‘“‘ what the future will bring 
forth, the future alone can show.” 

A Scamper through Spain. By Margaret 
Thomas. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Hutchinson.) This volume differs from the 
ordinary run of books of tourist travel not by 
going at all off the beaten track. St. Jean de 
Luz, Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, Malaga, Gibraltar, and Tangier are 
the only places visited and described. But the 
author is a sculptor and a painter; she is, 
moreover, Australian born. Thus her opinions 
on art are not those of a mere amateur, and 
her standard of comparison is not English 
exclusively; again and again she remarks on 
the likeness of the physical features of the 
great plateau of Spain to those of Australia. 
These qualities give worth and freshness to 
her pages. There are marks of inexperience as 
a writer: needless repetition; what has been 
said in prose is sometimes given us again in 
verse; but the lines on Tangier, p. 262, are 
distinctly good. The author has been happy, 
too, in the guides that she has chosen: 
Théophile Gautier, and John Lomas’s Sketches in 
Spain; it is from these she chiefly quotes, when 
diffident of her own unsupported judgment. 
The book is accurate and trustworthy so far as 
the title would lead us to expect. There a few 
exaggerations and misconceptions, which «a 
longer experience would have modified. On 
p- 55 Navarino is printed for Lepanto. The 
art judgment is intelligent and carefully 
formed. We are, however, left in doubt 
whether Velazquez or Murillo is to be con- 
sidered the supreme painter of Spain. At 
Madrid the preference seems decidedly given 
to Velazquez, but the Murillos of Seville excite 
equal admiration. Tangiers, where the longest 
stay was made, is well described, with all the 
enthusiasm of an artist brought for the first 
time into contact with oriental life. The full- 
page illustrations are good; but it is a pity 
that the inferior woodcuts in the text were 
allowed to be inserted. The book is decidedly to 
be recommended to young artists, and to ladies 
wishing to make a tour in Spain, and to do it 
cheaply. 

Notes for the Nile. By H. D. Rawnsley. 
Heinemann.) Mr. Rawnsley’s book is an 
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improvement upon the regulation volume of 
Nile travel. It deals with ancient, not modern, 
Egypt, Pharaohs, not fellahs; and the author 
may be congratulated on the diligence with 
which he has read up the subject. Enthusiasm is 
good; and Mr. Rawnsley is very enthusiastic 
over many things and persons, notably over 
Rameses the Great, who has now, like Philip of 
Spain or Henry VIII., been thoroughly white- 
washed, and appears as one of the model 
characters of history. Mr. Rawnsley is also 
enthusiastic over a pretty, if imaginative, 
picture of ‘the return of the rightful kings of 
old, the Pharaohs of the true line,” in the 
yerson of Amasis, the first king of the 
VIIIth Dynasty, while General Taa-ken, in 
the character of a Garibaldi of the seventeenth 
century 3B.C., expels the foreign tyrants and 
restores the native rulers to a grateful nation. 
This is one out of several instances of a tendency 
exhibited by Mr. Rawnsley to look on Egyptian 
history through latter-day spectacles. But, 
without laying claim to original research, Notes 
for the Nile is pleasantly written, and 
will prove of use and interest to many 
actual and intending tourists. At all 
events, it will enable them to answer the 
question put by an American whom Mr. 
Rawnsley met on the roof of the temple at 
Philae: ‘ Wall, Sir, ken you tell me whether 
it was Isis or Osiris that was Mister? I’ve got 
rather mixed.” There is another good story of 
Mr. Rawnsley’s, which illustrates the haziness 
of mind common to Nile and other tourists. 
He overheard a young English girl saying to 
her father : 
**T can’t make it out; the guide book says that 
Isis was: the sister as well as the wife of Osiris.”’ 
—‘* Nonsense, my dear, the thing’s impossible. 
I never heard such a thing in my life.” 
The second half of the book consists of 
metrical versions, not without merit, of several 
of the ancient Egyptian hymns and of the 
precepts of Ptah-Hotep. The epic of Pentaur 
is faithfully rendered, and done into very 
spirited verse. 


“TE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES.”’— Camping Out. 
By A. A. Macdonell. (Bell.) The Oxford 
professor who wrote that admirable book, 
Camping Voyages on German Rivers, has here 
condensed the results of his mature experience 
into a handbook that may be carried in the 
breast-pocket. Most people at one time or 
another have felt the desire to try a gipsy life 
in the open air, though the desire is not 
always strong enough to lead to realisation. 
Perhaps the fear of the unknown may have 
served as a deterrent. After reading Mr. 
Macdonell’s book, that fear must vanish. 
Himself an enthusiast foi his favourite summer 
pastime, he does not disguise the discomforts 
that may attach to it. But his object is to 


anticipate these by practical advice, extending | 


to the most minute details. Travelling by road 
in a caravan or dogcart is briefly alluded to; 
but to Mr. Macdonell there is evidently only 
one kind of camping out—that of a boating 
party, by preference on a German river. The 
exercise, the pleasure of motion, the opportunity 
for bathing, the changes of scenery—possibly 
also the risk of an upset—all contribute to the 
enjoyment of a cheap form of a continental 
tour, the cost of which is confidently estimated 
at only £15 a head for one month. 


In view of the increasing popularity of 
steamboat trips to ‘‘ the land of the midnight 
sun,’ Mr. Murray has issued a new edition of 
his Handbook to Norway, which is edited and 
almost entirely re-written by Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell, the Consul-General at Christiania. 
It is amply fitted out with thirteen maps and 
plans, chapters on sport, cycling routes (save 
the mark !), directory of hotels, Norse vocabu- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


SomE weeks ago it was announced that Earl 
Spencer had resolved to sell the world-famed 
Althorp Library. It is now stated that the 
collection has been sold en dloc to an anonymous 
‘* English gentleman,” whose intention it is to 
place the books (together with those he already 
possesses) in a suitable building, to which the 
public will have access. Messrs. Sotheby 
conducted the negotiations on the of Lord 
Spencer, while Messrs. Sotheran acted for the 
purchaser. The price is rumoured to have 
exceeded £200,000. 


We are asked by Mr. Rendel Harris to 
announce the discovery of a new text of the 
Old Syriac Version of the Gospels (Curetonian 
Syriac). A copy of the text has already been 
made, and is under the examination of well- 
known English editors. 


Mr. Joun Burnet, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, author of a recent work on Larly 
Greek Philosophy, has been appointed to the 
chair of Greek at St. Andrews, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Lewis Campbell; and Mr. 
Edward Jenks, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly professor of law at Melbourne, has 
been appointed to the newly-founded chair of 
law at University College, Liverpool. 


Mr. Murray announces a new volume by 
the Rev. Charles Gore, entitled The Mission of 
the Church, being a series of four lectures 
recently delivered in the cathedral of St. Asaph. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press a 
school history of India by the Rev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, formerly of Madras, and now teacher of 
Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAtt will publish in 
the course of the present month a new book by 
Mr. Robert C. Leslie, the author of ‘‘ Old Sea 
Wings, Ways, and Words.”’ It will be entitled 
The Sea Boat: how to build, rig, and sail her, 
and will have numerous illustrations by the 
author. 


An illustrated volume, entitled Bygone Derby- 
shire, edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, 
will appear in a few days. The Rev. Dr. J. 
Charles Cox, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Miss Cox, 
Mr. F. Davis, Mr. W. G. Fretton, Mr. John 
Ward, and other authorities on the history of 
the county are among the contributors. 


THE next volume of the Scott Library will 
be an English translation of Schiller’s ‘‘ Jung- 
frau von Orleans,” by Major-General Patrick 
Maxwell. 


Mr. THOMAS GREENWOOD, the author of 
Free Public Libraries, is now engaged upon a 
small book dealing specially with village and 
Sunday-school libraries, which wil! be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish immediately 
a single volume novel, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
entitled The One Good Guest. 


Tue demand for Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s new novel, 7'he Wrecker, is still unabated ; 
Messrs. Cassell and Company have a fourth 
edition now at press. 


THE next number of J'he Religivus Review of 
Reviews will contain a symposium on ‘A 
National Church Brotherhood,” by several 
English bishops ; a sermon by Canon Bell ; and 
a harvest hymn by Canon Fleming, the editor. 
The frontispiece will be a cabinet portrait of 
the Archbishop of Armagh. 


Tue following is the text of the resolutions 
passed at the preliminary meeting of those 
interested in the formation of a bibliographical 
society, which was held on July 15: 
‘1. That this meeting is of opinion that a society 
be established, to be called ‘The Bibliographical 





lary, &., Ke, 


(a) The acquisition of information upon subjects 
connected with bibliography; (4) the promotion 
and encouragement of bibliographical studies and 
researches; (c) the printing and publishing of 
works connected with bibliography. 

‘*2. That the amount of the annual subscription 
be one guinea. 

** 3. That the following gentlemen constitute a 
provisional committee, with power to form the 
society on the basis laid down in the foregoing 
resolutions, and to draw up rules to be submitted 
to the first meeting (to be called as soon as con- 
venient) of those who may have given in their 
names as desirous of joining the society, viz. : 
Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. R. C. Christie, Mr. W. A. 
Copinger, Mr. R. S. Faber, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Mr. J. T. Gilbert, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. J. Y. W. 
MacAlister, Mr. Talbot B. Reed, Mr. J. H. Slater, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and Mr. Charles Welch. 

‘4. That Mr. Talbot Baines Reed, of 4 Fann- 
street, E.C., be appointed hon. secretary (pro tem.). 


Mr. Sirva Wuirt has, for reasons of health, 
resigned his office as secretary and editor to the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, which he 
has filled since its foundation. He proposes to 
spend next winter abroad, and subsequently to 
reside in London. 


Miss NANCIE BAILEY has opened an office 
at 3, Keppel-street, Bedford-square, where she 
will undertake all kinds of indexing for books, 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, &c. Miss 
Bailey was sole indexer of Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates for the three years 1889 to 
1891; and she is recommended by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum. 


Mr. AND Mrs. TREGASKIS have issued an 
interesting catalogue of MSS., rare old books, 
and book-bindings, which they have for sale at 
the Caxton Head, High Holborn. Many of 
them come from well-known collections, and 
there are some good examples of the revived 
art of book-binding in England. 

Our attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the Author for August, referring to the 
pension on the civil list granted to Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. With regard to the opinion 
there expressed, that Miss Edwards ‘‘ was not 
in “=| sense a great writer,” we do not feel 
called upon to say anything. But we must 
protest. against the words put into our own 
mouth—‘ the AcADEMy states that Miss 
Edwards . . . never understood that she had 
any claims on the ground of services to litera- 
ture.” While not admitting that our language 
was ambiguous, we will again repeat the facts. 
The official statement avers that the pension 
was conferred on Miss Edwards “ in recognition 
of her services to literature and archaeology, 
and in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support.” During her lifetime, Miss Edwards 
was informed only of the former ground, i.c., 
her services to literature and archaeology. 
she aaie Ga of the latter ground, i.e., her 
(sup inadequate means of support, we 
have authority fou stating that she wae have 
refused the pension altogether. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WITH A SCARAB TO A FRIEND. 


(Tux following verses were written by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards last winter, just before she 
fell ill, to be sent, with a Christmas present of 
a scarab, to an American friend. They have 
been already printed, we believe, in 4 
Bazar; but we venture to think that Mi 
Edwards’s many friends will none the less like 
to see them in the ACADEMY. ] 
Day by day and mile by mile, 
As I journeyed up the Nile 
Pen in hand, 
Taking sketches, making notes 
Of temples, tourists, boats, 
Palms and sand ; 





Society,’ and that the objects of the society be: 
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Labyrinthine tombs exploring, 

Olimbing pyramids, adoring 
Gods of old ; 

Anteeckah-hunting ; trying 

My ’prentice hand at buying ; 
Beiug ‘‘ sold ’’ ; 


Keeping Christmas without holly 


In the midst of these excursions 

Fantasias and diversions 
Without end, 

I bought a tiny scarab 

One morning from an Arab 
For my friend. 


It was once the sacred token 
Of eternity unbroken 
vine ; 
Some long-vanished priest or king, 
Lord or lady, owned the thing 
—Now ’tis thine. 
AMELIA B,. EDWARDS, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Expositor for August, Prof. J. T. 
Marshall considers the probable contents of 
the Aramaic Gospel, applying those linguistic 
tests of the objectivity Of whieh he is so strongly 
convinced. He promises a volume containing 
a fuller account of his recent researches, 
to which all friends of Biblical scholarship will 
give a hearty welcome. The late Prof. Elmslie’s 
lecture on Samuel follows, eloquent, but 
with no obvious critical basis. Prof. Milligan 
begins a delicate study on a group of parables. 
Mr. Cross mentions more difficulties in the way 
of ting Prof. Sanday’sconservative solution 
of the Johannean problem, and asks for a fuller 
consideration of a reasonable theory hitherto 
very much neglected both in England and 
America. Prof. Beet is still studying the 
Biblical teachings on the Atonement. Mrs. 
John Macdonell gives Part I. of a perfect little 
sketch of Dora Greenwell ; and in strange juxta- 
position, Prof. Cheyne mingles warm apprecia- 
tion with friendly criticisms of some of the new 

in Prof. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on 
the Old Testament. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for July has a 
varied selection of articles. Rabbi Vogelstein 
discusses the references to Shiloh and Shechem 
in the Old Testament, with many interesting 
though doubtless uncertain conclusions — 
especially that Shechem has been made promi- 
nent in Deuteronomy, and still more in Joshua, 
at the cost of Bethel, Shechem being no longer 
a dangerous rival to Jerusalem, whereas Bethel 
became again a frequented place of pilgrimage 
under Jehoiakim. Dr. C. Taylor once more 
explains and justifies his theory that all that 
comes between the formula of transition, ‘‘ In 
the day when” (Eccles. xii. 3), and the con- 
cluding words of ver. 5, ‘‘ Because man goeth,”’ 
&c., are best interpreted as a literal description 
of what happens when “‘ the mourners go about 
the streets.” He therefore entitles his paper 
“The Dirge of Coheleth,” and points out that 
this “‘ dirge-theory ” is entirely separable from 
the ‘‘dirge-book theory” with which one 
critic has confounded it. He thinks that the 
parts of verses 3-5 to which his theory refers 
are more poetical in phraseology than the 
remainder of the section, and have an ‘ ap- 
proximately metrical character.” That either 
verses 3-5, or a somewhat larger portion, is 
poetical, and possibly a quotation, few critics 
would care to deny; on the dirge-question 
many English and German critics will differ 
from Dr. Taylor, both on exegetical and (see 
Budde’s and Bickell’s writings) on metrical 
grounds. Prof. Kauffmann gives details on 
the ritual and Agada of the “Seder nights ” 
according to Anglo-Jewish usagein the year 1287. 
Prof. Cheyne continues his critical analysis of 








the Book of Isaiah, giving his conclusions as 
to the dates of the prophecies in Isaiah i.-xxxix. 
in a condensed form. Mr. Wicksteed gives a 
beautiful and in many ways suggestive sketch 
of Abraham Kuenen; certainly the most 
generally interesting article in the number. 
Dr. Neubauer adds a few stones to the grand 
historical structure slowly being raised by 
Jewish scholarship; his paper chiefly relates 
to the Jews in the southern provinces of 
Italy. Mr. 8. Schechter continues his notes 
on Hebrew MSS. at Cambridge. Mr. Jacobs 
gives a graceful and interesting sketch of the 
English Jews under the Angevin kings. On 
the critical and other notices and gleanings we 
must be brief. Dr. Friedliinder reviews an 
important work on a recondite subject (Hebrew 
accents) by A. Biichler. Mr. E. J. Frip 
reviews recent Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment by Driver and Cornill respectively. On 
the narrative books (Genesis—Kings) Mr. Fripp 
is almost too elaborate; on the remainder of 
the Hebrew Scriptures he is not only too brief, 
but shows an imperfect critical equipment. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 


II. 
Scrayingham Rectory, York. 


The claim made for the authority of Aristotle 
as an historian is put forth, seemingly, without a 
misgiving that he may possibly have misunder- 
stood some (few or many) of the political con- 
ditions of Athens and Attica before the days of 
Solon. Still less, seemingly, have those who 
urge this claim any suspicion that they in their 
turn may be importing into the inquiry phrases 
and notions belonging to the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era. Such a process is purely 
mischievous, as must be any method which is 
likely to lead the student to think that the 
conditions of the ages with which they are 

ealing were not what they were. In the 
present social conditions of this country, and, 
though perhaps to a less extent, throughout 
Europe generally, we have become familiar 
with a certain phraseology which may not 
seriously mislead because we know something 
of the constitutions under which Englishmen, 
Germans, or others are living. We have very 
rich men among us, and very poor men ; and we 
hear of a struggle between capital and labour, 
carried on between employers who are thought 
to be rich, and employed who want more than 
they have. But this is no struggle for political 
rights. Before the law all Englishmen are 
absolutely equal. The nobles of England are 
not a caste. The sons and kinsfolk of peers are 
commoners; and every commoner may become 
a peer. The contest at present is one of cir- 
cumstances. Some who are ill off wish to be 
better off, and those who are well off wish to 
remain so. The whole question, therefore, is 
now one of money, or of the property which 
money represents; in the earlier ages of the 
Greek or Latin world it was not directly a 
question of money at all. The battle between 
the Roman patricians and the plebs turned not 
in the least on the fact that the former might be 
richer and the latter poorermen. The struggle 
would have been just as bitter—nay, it would 
have been more bitter—if the plebs had been 
the wealthier. The facts of the case were, 
indeed, just as Arnold stated them, although 
he failed to give the explanation. The plebeian, 
according to the creed of the patrician, could 
no more, whatever might be his wealth or his 
culture, become an Eupatrid than a domestic 
beast might be changed into a man. To grant 
political rights to the plebs would not be 
merely an extravagance, but profanation, and, 
more strictly, sacrilege. The ideal polis, or 
city of the patrician, was one in which all 





political power was confined wholly to the 
members of the Eupatrid tribes, their clans, 
and their families. These tribes, clans, and 
families were essentially religious societies ; 
and the admission of. plebeians to any share of 
their privileges, however small, was therefore 
of necessity a confusing of their ideas of moral 
right and wrong. But the condition of things 
at Rome was, with scarcely a difference, the 
condition of things at Athens before the days 
of Solon. In the ages which passed before 
any attempt was made to dispute Eupatrid 
supremacy, none but the members of the Eu- 
patrid families had any political existence at 
all, and all others, having no political existence, 
had no political rights of any kind. If non- 
Eupatrids were protected in any degree, the 
boon came from the grace and mercy of the 
ae, and not because the non-Eupatrid 
ad any title to the consideration of the law. 
The present condition of our own country is, 
therefore, as different as possible from the 
earlier lot of the plebs at Rome or of that 
which came to be called the demos in Attica. 
What, then, must be the result, if we apply 
either to Rome or to Athens the current 
phraseology on the present relations, as they 
are called, between capital and labour, or the 
length of the working day, or popular educa- 
tion? To these phrases it is difficult to attach 
any meaning when they are applied to the 
Hellenic cities of those rude times. Thus, 
after the establishment of annual Archons, the 
Areiopagos, we are told, directed finance and 
guided foreign policy. In the merely inter- 
political relations of the Greek cities in those 
ages, we can scarcely say that there was any 
foreign policy to guide, and calculations in 
relation to revenue would be neither far-reach- 
ing nor profound. But it is when we come to 
the consideration of what are called economical 
henomena that the modern phraseology 
comes especially perplexing. We have in 
pre-Solonian Athens rich people and poor 
people, and it is money only which, according 
to these representations, determines the rela- 
tions of the one to the other. Weare informed 
that the cultivators of the land, unable to 
stand the pressure of bad seasons, had fallen 
into the hands of the more moneyed class, 
and were crushed under a load of debt and 
mortgages. In the accounts, whether of Solon 
or of Aristotle, nothing is said of bad seasons 
as the cause of the distress; but whoever 
they may have been, they had, it would seem, 
the power of contracting debts and offering 
their property as security for money lent on 
mortgage ; and this security could only be that 
of which we speak as real property. In this 
state of things the poor, we are told, com- 
plained of their want of representation in the 
government, just as the East Anglians or the 
Northumbrians of the present day might 
complain if they were kept without representa- 
tives in the parliament of Westminster. But 
the fact is that, before the days of Solon, the 
Eupatrids themselves had scarcely risen to the 
idea even of a primary assembly; and the idea 
of a secondary or representative assembly never 
dawned upon the Hellenic mind. They com- 
plained further, we are assured, of the 
uncertainty of the administration of the law, 
as Englishmen might have done in the days of 
Jeffreys or of Scroggs ; whereas the contention 
of the Eupatrids was that there was no law 
to be administered to plebeians, who were 
beyond the pale of law and must be kept so. 
In like fashion we hear of the codification of 
the laws by Drakon—a high sounding phrase, 
indeed, when applied to a few dozens of lines 
scratched on wooden blocks, or on some other 
equally unmanageable and heavy material. 
So, too, we are told that the fourth class of the 
so-called timocratic division of Solon contained 
the unskilled labourers of the country, as 
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though these stood out in contrast with an 
organised population of technically educated 
artisans. The effect of Solon’s legislation is 
said to have been an improvement in the 
‘* position of the lower orders,” the ‘ labouring 
class” being for the first time allowed to have 
« voice in the government: the question really 
being whether they should be delivered from a 
tyranny which treated them as vermin, fit only 
to be trodden under foot. We have a set 
contrast between the ‘‘ poorer classes” or ‘‘ the 
populace,” and the higher classes of the 
aristocracy. The picture generally seems 
likely to leave on a reader the impression that 
Attica contained, before the time of Drakon or 
Solon, a small number of rich men and a non- 
moneyed class who were, for the most part, in 
a chronic state of destitution, the controversy 
between the two turning wholly on the 
anager or the lack of money. Yet we 
1ave, after all, the admission that other con- 
siderations besides those of money determined 
the distinctions between one class of men and 
another in pre-Solonian Attica. The ascend- 
ency of the Eupatrids in its palmiest time was 
avowedly a power inherent in the blood of the 
lords, for whom all aliens could rightfully be 
only slaves. This ascendency was for the time 
broken when, in the days of Kleisthenes, the 
demos, plethos, or plebs, whom Solon found in 
such abject degradation, were admitted to 
share certain powers which had been confined 
to the Eupatrid houses. But this demos or 
plebs, so set free, is no longer, it would seem, 
the populace or the working classes, or the 
lower orders, or the unskilled labourers. The 
Athenian demos now becomes a society founded 
upon slave labour, which enabled its members 
to devote themselves to ‘‘ personal participa- 
tion in the affairs of practical politics,” and left 
them leisure for general self-culture. 

Such pictures as these are not a little confus- 
ing. They seem to imply that there was an 
Athenian aristocracy and an Athenian demo- 
cracy, and that the busy working classes and 
unskilled labourers had no more to do with the 
latter than with the former. They also imply 
that, if it had not been for slavery, the 
‘members of the democracy”? would not have 
had time for art, or science, or self-culture of 
any kind, or for devoting themselves to partici- 
pation in the affairs of practical politics. The 
subject of Athenian slavery is one of which our 
knowledge is but scanty. The Milesian 
Aristagoras found at Athens, as Herodotus tells 
us, thirty thousand citizens; but what pro- 
portion these may have borne to the slave 
population Herodotus does not say. In the 
time of the Phalerean Demetrios, Athens had, 
we are told, twenty thousand citizens, with ten 
thousand metoikoi or resident aliens, and four 
hundred thousand slaves, exclusive of the 
women in domestic slavery. But there must 
always have been a considerable number of 
citizens too poor to be possessed of such 
property; and we are scarcely justified in 
assuming that these were all no better than the 
mean whites of the Southern States in the 
American Union before the great war. Who, 
then, or where, were the unskilled labourers, 
and poorer classes, and lower orders, and busy 
working men, for whose benefit Solon toiled 
and legislated, and what had become of them ? 

We were thus brought face to face with the 
main question. What amount of light does the 
newly-found Aristotelian treatise throw on 
difficult or obscure questions connected with 
the Athenian constitution, and, more particu- 
larly, what knowledge of new facts do we 
obtain from it? The opening sentences of the 
manuscript refer apparently to the conspiracy 
of Kylon; and of this conspiracy we learn 
from this treatise nothing fresh, apart from the 
fact that Aristotle seems to speak of it as 
occurring before the legislation of Drakon. It 
is a matter of quite the slightest importance ; 








and we do not know what Aristotle supposed 
to have been the fate of Kylon himself. He 
merely indicates the time of the conspiracy ; 
and this must be regarded strictly as his opinion 
and nothing more. It makes no difference 
whether the event preceded or followed the 
supposed reforms of Drakon. The result is in 
each case precisely the same. The attempt 
failed ; but the treatment of the adherents of 
Kylon left animosities which had important 
effects many generations later. It must, how- 
ever, be stated at the outset that Aristotle had 
and could have before him for the history of 
this period no sources beyond oral tradition 
or the writings of historians whose works we 
possess, or who are, at all events, known to us 
by name. But of these writers, the greater 
number may almost be called the contem- 
o_o of Aristotle, and therefore had very 
ittle advantage over him for the accurate 
report of events belonging to a time two or 
three centuries earlier. Oral traditions relat- 
ing to the age of Kylon or Solon, which had 
never been reduced to writing, would, in 
Aristotle’s time, be worthless. Practically, 
whatever authority Aristotle might have for 
any of his statements would come to him from 
Herodotus or Thucydides, or from the few 
surviving contemporary documents. Among 
these, the poems of Solon are the most 
prominent and the most important, because in 
them the most serious change in the despotism 
of the Eupatrids, and in the position of the 
demos who were crying out against it, is 
described by the great lawgiver who brought 
it about. 

Of the state of things before the time of 
Solon, Aristotle says, briefly but emphatically, 
that the men who worked in order to live 
were with their families slaves to the wealthy, 
being called Pelatai and Hektemoroi, as culti- 
vating the land for a sixth portion of the 
produce. Whether they paid or whether they 
retained only this portion, he does not tell us ; 
but he must have known that the work of 
farming, when the farmer has to pay five- 
sixths of the produce, would be a sheer 
impossibility. Whatever the payment may 
have been, failure to meet it rendered them, 
with their families, liable to be sold into foreign 
slavery. They were, in short, he says, down to 
the time of Solon bound in their persons to those 
who lent them money, the hardest infliction 
lying in the fact that they were debarred from 
all protection of law, and were kept, ‘‘so to 
speak”’ (chap. ii.), without any share of any- 
thing. This is rather like the language of a 
man who is not very confident as to his posses- 
sion of facts; and this is literally all that 
Aristotle has to tell us of the social condition 
of the non-Eupatrid population in Attica 
before the time of Solon. The statement that 
they were “‘ bound on their bodies,” and that 
the soil was in the hands of a few, is repeated 
at the end of chapter iv.; but there can be no 
doubt that this isa gloss made by someone who 
wished to impress the fact on his memory, and 
afterwards introduced into the text. What 
Aristotle says here is that the ‘‘ binding of 
their persons’’ was in favour of those who had 
lent them something, be it money or goods. But 
who were these lenders ? According to this pas- 
sage, they could be only the owners of the soil— 
that is, the heads of the Eupatrid families. The 
tillers of the soil and their kinsfolk were their 
slaves, and were allowed to work on only on 
the terms of paying a certain proportion of 
the produce. This statement is of the first 
importance, because, so far as the opinion and 
belief of Aristotle were concerned, it effectually 
disposes of a number of notions which have 
been entertained on the subject in ancient and 
in modern times. It gets rid at once of the 
professional usurers or money-lenders (Dan- 
eistai), who in Plutarch take the place of 
** those who lent them money” in the text of 
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Aristotle. It gets rid also of the more modern 
notion that they were ‘‘ crushed under the load 
of debt and mortgages.” It is quite certain 
that no one, be he professional usurer or not, 
would lend money without some sort of 
security, and the security must be either per- 
sonal or real. But it could not be real, because 
these people had no land which they could 
offer in mo: (the land being in every case 
that of their Eupatrid lord); and it could not 
be personal, because their persons were already 
the property of their masters, who might con- 
vert them into money by selling them into 
slavery. Had their bodies been free, they 
would even then have been unable to offer any 
real security, for land can be pledged only 
by the owner; the free tenant can no more 
deal with it than a slave could. 

The explanations profess to explain an im- 
possible state of things, and resolve themselves 
into absurdities. Aristotle says distinctly that 
the cultivators of the land were slaves, agree- 
ing in this with Solon, only that Solon goes 
further in saying that the land itself was en- 
slaved. Even if we take them to be wealthy 
slaves, who for any reason desired a loan, can 
we suppose for a moment that the serf-owner 
would allow a foreign lender to advance money 
on the security of men whose bodies were 
already the property of their lord? We hear 
also of certain Horoi (landmarks or stones or 
pillars), which some regard as mortgage stones, 
with inscriptions recording the name of the 
lender and the amount of the money advanced 
by him. To suppose that the lord of land 
tilled by his bondsman, whom he might sell, 
would allow strangers to set marks on his own 
land on the security of the bodies of his 
bondsman, and so to deprive him of his pro- 
perty in both, is ludicrous indeed. The lord 
might certainly, if he chose so to do, lend 
money to his bondsman ; but that he should set 
up a pillar for the express purpose of publishing 
the fact to all the world is scarcely less pre- 
posterous. Of these Horoi, or marks, Aristotle 
says nothing. The word is found only once in 
his treatise, and this is in a passage quoted 
from a poem in which Solon says of himself 
that he stood as a Horos in the open space 
between two contending forces (ch. xii.). 
Of the measures taken by Solon, he says that 
the lawgiver freed the demos, both for the 
time and permanently, by forbidding the con- 
tracting of loans on the security of their per- 
sons, and by ‘making cuttings off of debts 
both private and public, which they call 
Seisachtheia, as being a shaking off of a burden ” 
(ch. vi.). Having said this, he goes on to give 
some anecdotes affecting Solon’s fair fame, the 
story being that he informed his friends of his 
purposed financial legislation; that they there- 
fore bought land, escaping payment on the 
publication of the Seisachtheia; and that 
Solon took in, and profited by, these 
frauds. Aristotle’s way of dealing with 
these slanders is significant. Solon, he says, 
might have made himself a despot if it had 
pleased him; but that he found matters in 
very evil plight, and that he brought about a 
healthier state of things, no one could doubt, 
the poems of Solon himself witnessing to the 
fact. He adds that as to this all are agreed, 
and therefore that these charges must be 
treated as groundless (ch. vi.). But he does 
not tell as who these others were who exp: 
an opinion on the subject, and it is clear that 
he is not speaking from evidence better than 
that which was accessible to Herodotus. As to 
Thucydides, it is strange that he never even 
mentions the name of Solon. 

But Solon had something to say about his 
own work; and fragments of what he said have 
happily been quoted, and so preserved to us by 
Aristotle himself as well as by other writers. 
The words of the lawgiver bear the stamp of 
an impassioned earnestness. He appeals to the 
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Black Earth, the mighty mother of the 
Olympian Daimones, and proclaims that he 
found the earth enslaved, and that he had set 
her free by taking away the Horoi which had 
been fixed on the land in every direction. It 
is clear that everything turns on these Horoi. 
What were they? Certainly not pillars, 
proclaiming the fact of mortgage, the names of 
the debtor and lender, and the amount of the 
loans. In few words, Aristotle did not know 
what these Horoi were, and therefore he says 
nothing about them. Solon, however, affirms 
that the question before him was one of slavery 
and freedom. The people, as Aristotle admits, 
had no rights whatever. In other words, the 
religion of the Eupatrids had passed on them 
the sentence of political death. The primitive 
Aryan home had been the den of a wild beast 
to which none but its owner’s family would 
have access. The more powerful of the owners 
of these dens had grown into clans by making 
alliances with other powerful owners, and the 
multiplication of these clans had led to their 
association in tribes. The lords of these houses 
formed a confederation of despots, whose title 
to power lay strictly in their blood descent. 
If aliens were allowed to live, it was only by 
sufferance. The house had, of course, been a 
stronghold long before the religious sanction 
came from the worship of the dead. In the 
Hellenic, as in the Latin world, every house 
was a fortress, carefully cut off from every 
other. No party walls might join together the 
possessions of different families, nor might the 
plough disturb the neutral ground which 
separated one from another. With the religious 
sanction obtained from the worship of ancestors, 
the fortress became also a temple, and the 
master or father (the two words have the same 
meaning) became its priest. To allow strangers 
to be present at the sacrifices which he offered 
would, therefore, be a profanity and a sacrilege ; 
and this was the ground which the Eupatrid 
took, and which, indeed, he was obliged to 
take, in his relation with the demos or plebs of 
Attica. So far as he could, he made them, 
and he kept them, his slaves. The land was 
his own. His boundary marks, the Horoi, 
were set up everywhere under a solemn curse 
upon any who might dare to move them; and 
none dared to do so before Solon. Their 
removal was his special work; and thus the 
course which he seems to have taken was 
nage that which is indicated by his words. 

rom all lands occupied by cultivators, on 
condition of yielding to the lords a certain 
portion of the produce, he removed the Termini 
or boundary-stones which marked the religious 
ownership of the Eupatrids, and lightened the 
burdens of the cultivators by lessening the 
amount of produce or money which henceforth 
took the shape of rent. 

This last statement brings us to another 
measure which Solon is said to have taken 
after his summary breaking of the iron yoke of 
Eupatrid despotism. He is said to have 
lowered the currency, or, as some put it, to 
have debased the coinage. According to the 
popular tradition, thenecessity for so doing never 
again occurred in Athenian history ; and the sus- 
picion is at once aroused that we have here an 
idea of later writers, who from the social state 
of their own day concluded that the relief 
which Solon gave was chiefly through the 
abolition or diminution of debts. But if 
Aristotle says nothing of the debasing of the 
currency, he speaks of an “increasing of weights 
and measures, and of the coinage,” and men- 
tions the ‘‘cutting off of debts” as a measure 
adopted before his legislation (ch. 10). What 
then was this “‘ cutting off of debts” which in 
one passage already cited he speaks of as 
“cuttings off of debts, both private and 
public” ? It could not refer to debts of the 
serfs of the Eupatrids, because they could 
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contract none, and could receive nothing 
except from their masters; nor could their 
obligations (whatever they were) be spoken of as 
debts of the state. Aristotle certainly does not 
make the measure universal. Cuttings off of 
debts are not necessarily cuttings off of all 
debts. But it has been taken, nevertheless, 
literally, in the latter sense; and it has 
been asserted that all debts public and 
private were cancelled, and for the future 
the securing of debts upon the persons 
of the debtor was forbidden. At no time had 
such security been forthcoming. But if all 
debts without exception were thus wiped out, 
what possible need could there be for any 
debasing of the coinage? As to the universal 
abolition of all debts at one given time, we 
need only ask whether such a thing be con- 
ceivable. Every subsequent contract would 
restore the old state of things; and against 
such voluntary resumption of old obligations 
all statutes would avail nothing. 

The indebtedness of the plebs of Athens, 
like that of the plebs at Rome, is a difficult 
subject. It was so before this treatise of 
Aristotle was recovered. It will remain so 
still, unless we go back to the earliest con- 
ditions of Aryan life. That it was not an 
indebtedness for coin or money is in every 
way certain. In the words of Cornewall Lewis, 
“It is difficult for us to conceive a state of 
things in which the poor are borrowers of 
money on a large scale.’”’ When we remember 
that these people were bondmen who with 
their families might at any time be sold into 
foreign slavery, the difficulty becomes an 
impossibility. The conclusion is that, so far as 
this most momentous change in Athenian life is 
concerned, this treatise of Aristotle leaves us 

retty much where we were. It might have 
ed Mr. Grote, had it been recovered in his 
lifetime, to alter a few sentences in his history. 
I do not know that it affects in any way my 
narrative of these events published eighteen 
years ago. 

GrorGE W. Cox. 


SCIENCE. 
The Human Mind: a Text-Book of Pay- 
chology. By James Sully. (Longmans.) 


Tus work is an expansion and further 
elaboration of the doctrine set forth in the 
author’s Outlines of Psychology, published 
in 1880. ‘‘ It is specially intended for those 
who desire a fuller presentment of the latest 
results of psychological research than was 
possible in a volume which aimed at being 
elementary and practical.” The author hopes 
that his new treatise will find its place beside 
the Outlines, aud without supplanting it. 

The latter was not only elementary, but 
was written with a special reference to the 
theory of education. The author and his 
publishers have planned the new book differ- 
ently, and we now find offered to us a com- 
plete and well balanced resumé of psychology 
in all its breadth. 

The Human Mind is a book more specially 
suitable for students who have already 
acquired a little knowledge of psychology. 
Verbal elaborations, such as swell the pages 
of the Outlines and impress the imagination 
of commencing students; bright fancies and 
humour, such as detain a leisured reader 
within Prof. James’ expansive volumes, are 
conspicuous here by absence. 

e may take as random specimens of the 
style the opening and the closing sentences : 


is commonly defined as the 








science that investigates and explains the 
phenomena of mind. .. . These phenomena in- 
clude our feelings of joy and sorrow, love, &c., 
our processes of imagination and thought, our 
actions so far as they are ours, that is, involve 
our conscious impulses and volitions, our per- 
ceptions of external objects as mental acts, and 
so forth.” 

The beginner might reasonably ask for some 
illustration to show how far our actions 
are “ours” and how far not, and what 
there is in perception that is ‘‘ mental,” 
what over and above. The following is 
from the closing paragraph, the subject 
being the forms of volitional disorder : 

‘*In the region of action we see the double 
tendency to depression and exaltation observ- 
able in the other departments. A common 
form of pathological disturbance is loss of im- 
pulse and motor vigour, and intensification of 
the sense of effort, the correlative and in part 
the result of the loss of belief and of objective 
feelings or interests. On the other hand, &c.” 

Throughout the book we move on a high 
level of abstraction and generality of state- 
ment ; and while there is sufficient profusion 
of concrete examples, these examples are 
sketched with severe parsimony. For 
students not altogether uninformed or un- 
imaginative, there is just the most suitable 
selection of information and brevity of ex- 
pression. 

Considering more closely this selection of 
information, the contents of Prof. Sully’s 
book could scarcely be improved as regards 
balance of topics. The space divided between 
intellect, feeling, and volition represents 
fairly the comparative amount of pains 
which modern psychologists have spent, and 
the success they have attained, in studying 
those subjects. A special chapter is devoted 
early in the book to the physiological ground 
of mental phenomena, and Prof. Sully dis- 
tinguishes his treatment by including only 
those physiological facts which have obvious 
correspondence with important features of 
our strictly mental life. The final chapter 
deals with the variations which individual 
minds may show from the normal lines of 
development—temperament, genius, eccen- 
tricity, illusion, natural and artificial sleep, 
and insanity. An error might easily havo 
been made by taking too much notice of 
these interesting side-lights of psychology. 
But happily the few pages allowed to tho 
physiological and the abnormal scarcely 
count when compared with the detailed 
description of the normal course of mental 
life. 

Taking the elaborate description of 
psychical elements and fundamental pro- 
cesses with which Prof. Sully, observing 
recent precedents, commences, along with 
the picture of mental development which 
he then progressively fills in, he seems to 
have included all that is most important in 
contemporary psychology, at least within 
conventional boundaries. And outside these 
boundaries, for example, in Rational or 
Metaphysical Psychology and Teleological 
Psychology, there are topics worthy enough 
of study; but Prof. Sully’s business with 
them ends in a glance and an appreciative 
allusion. Those students who wish to learn 
more we advise to go direct to the last 
metaphysician and the last teleologist, to 
Lotze and Herbert Spencer. 
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A feature of the book for which our hard- 
reading undergraduates must be grateful 
is the care and completeness with which 
the newest results of research have been 
incorporated. Prof. Sully has done much 
in past years to familiarise English 
students with the researches of psychologists 
abroad; and, as might be expected from 
him, the bewildering accumulations of ex- 

erimental, philological, and anthropological 
earning are made to fall into appropriate 
nooks of the psychological system. 

Another similar feature is the eclectic 
spirit which has led Prof. Sully to incorporate 
all valuable suggestions from contemporary 
writers. Even in the general plan of the 
book he has profited, as we have noticed, 
by recent precedents, his division between 
elements, processes, and products of mental 
life being much more decided than it was in 
the Outlines. And on special topics the 
student who reads carefully need not fear 
being detected in total ignorance of any 
important author, while the careful and 
constant references will enable him to 
rapidly acquaint himself with the originals 
when leisure serves. 

A mechanical means which has made 
these merits possible is the contrast between 
large and small type, separating the main 
course of exposition from comments, critical 
notices, and illustrative and evidential 
details. Few text-books have used this 
contrast more effectively. The large type 
gives a connected doctrine, a sort of stay-at- 
home duty for the apprenticed psychologist ; 
the small type points where he may start in 
search of intellectual adventure. 

But the greatest thing which this book 
does for the student is to furnish him with 
a ground plan of psychological knowledge 
more logical and elaborate than has yet 
appeared. Henceforth any student who 
neglects to avail himself of it will compete 
under disadvantage with contemporaries. 

The soundness of the main divisions 
may be illustrated by the change which 
takes place in logical method when we step 
across them. In the general view of 
elements and processes which immediately 
follows the introductory chapters on defini- 
tions and method, we find ourselves analysing 
and verifying by direct self-scrutiny the 
truth of what is said. Similarly in the 
chapter on the general features and con- 
ditions of Feeling which opens vol. ii. As 
soon, however, as we proceed to the graded 
forms of Intellection and the “ Varieties 
and Development” of Feeling, we become 
aware of a new logical effort. It is that for 
which we have been prepared by an early 
formulation of synthesis as one of the two 
great methods. ‘ From a knowledge of the 
elements and of the laws at work, the psy- 
chologist seeks to deduce the successive 
phases of the typical mental history.” 
Analysis is not, of course, abandoned. It 
is essential, both to find the special materials 
for each effort of synthesis before this 
begins, and, while a complex structure is 
being outlined and shaded, to recognise it 
as real and truly drawn. Prof. Sully explains 
in regard to space-perception : 


** We may best begin our genetic account of the 
tactual space-consciousness by inquiring what 


modes of consciousness having a spacial or 





quasi-spacial character our motor experience 
yields us. Having considered these apart, we 
may go on to trace out the effect of their com- 
bination with those aspects of passive touch 
which we have marked off as extensity and the 
correlated local differences of sensation.” 


But the main effort is thus deductive, and 
might furnish examples to the chapters on 
deductive method and hypothesis in our 
books of logic. 

For these and other reasons I believe Prof. 
Sully’s to be our best available text-book. 
What is the value of the many original 
suggestions which are contributed to science 
I cannot now venture to say. Some have 
appeared in more detailed form in previous 
essays, or may be expected to be elaborated 
in future essays. Nor can all the current 
doctrines be mentioned which Prof. Sully has 
sanctioned, but from which a critic whose 
mind has been differently biassed must 
dissent. 

But there are instances of bias in Prof. 

Sully’s treatment which colour a specially 
wide area of doctrine. One is the acceptance 
of physiological solutions of problems which 
some writers try to solve by hypothetical 
psychology. The genetic method cannot, 
of course, account for the elements which 
it presupposes. How then shall we intro. 
duce psychical simples, such as sensation 
and feeling, upon the platform of explana- 
tion? Again, there lie on the border-line 
where genetic explanation begins some facts 
which are insolubly complex—e.g., the 
primitive co-ordination of movements. How 
does the process of composition become 
effected? And there are also psychical 
complexes which appear and re-appear. 
How shall we assign the medium of their 
conservation ? Some writers have met these 
difficulties by imagining a sort of chemical 
combination of mental atoms into conscious 
elements, a pre-conscious evolution of mind 
whose goal becomes the starting-point of 
consciousness, and a store-house of sub- 
consciousness which subserves memory. 
Prof. Sully’s solution is : 
‘‘The sensations which constitute the material 
of all our knowledge of objects can only be 
accounted for by reference to the organs of 
sense,” 

‘The child inherits . . . woven into its 
nervous system, a number of dispositions 
representing ages of ancestral experience.” 

‘‘There is no greater difficulty in under- 

standing how a persistent cerebral action or 
disposition should secure the revival of a 
sensation than how the original peripherally 
induced cerebral excitation occasioned the 
excitation itself.” 
So, also, the secret of pleasure and pain 
lies not in the changing facility and diffi- 
culty of strictly intellectual life, but in the 
freshness and exhaustion of nerve function. 
In fact, the whole subject of study is con- 
ceived as psycho-physical rather than as 
psychical, and when once a psychical ex- 
planandum is run to earth in some feature of 
nerve structure or function, the pursuit is 
over. 

This bias is perhaps a consequence of 
another and deeper tendency, a friendly 
concern for empiricist metaphysics. No 
fear has more carefully delimited 
1is sphere from that of metaphysics. But 
at the boundary he shows a certain special 











sympathy. Thus, he intervenes in a con- 
troversy as to admitting the idea of person- 
ality into the definition of psychical fact. 
May we assume that every reader knows 
what ‘“‘I” means, and define our study by 
directing it where can be said “‘I think, 
feel,” &c.? Prof. Sully objects that the 
assumption of an ego is extra-psychological. 
He prefers a more ed reference to 
‘‘ the organising activity which discriminates 
and combines the multitude of particular 
mental phenomena, and which in its clearest 
form becomes self-consciousness.” The 
“positive characteristic” of mental pheno- 
mena is that they are ‘‘ organised ” by an 
“activity”! And yet the psychologist who 
affectsignorance of the “‘ego”’ does not affect 
ignorance of a thousand material ‘‘ things ” 
of which his science subsequently explains 
the perception, nor of the “ organism” 
where he finds registered the “primitive 
dispositions.” A similar friendliness to 
empiricist ethics may be traced in Prof. 
Sully’s theory of desire and of deliberative 
volition. 

Any systematic treatise on psychology 
reminds us at how many points we have to 
be content for the present with only half- 
way researches and with axiomata media for 
explanation; how seemingly transitional, 
indeed, the whole science now is. We 
cannot blame Mr. Sully for the obvious 
confusion which still overspreads the 
description of fundamental functions of 
mind: the begging of the very conception 
of “function,” and the absence of demon- 
stration that function is triple, intellection, 
feeling, and activity; the wavering of the 
antithesis between intellection and feeling, 
now sharply drawn, now admitting the same 
laws of elaboration; the elusiveness of the 
mark set to identify volition, according to 
Prof. Sully, the ‘ consciousness of innerva- 
tion.” Nor could we expect him to dissolve 
the plurality which stubbornly infects the 
causal ground of pleasure and pain, nor to 
get behind the veil of “instinctive impulse 
to seek pleasure and avoid pain” which we 
cannot but believe covers some more definite 
reason why random movements bringing 
pleasure should be burned as habits into our 
nature. 

There is one complaint, however, which I 
hesitatingly incline to prefer against him. 
It is that his anxiety to be catholic in his 
appreciation of current ideas sometimes 
runs into an eclecticism which is faulty as 
science. In his theory of the faculty of 
localising in space, for instance, he uses an 
unusual complexity of material. There is, 
of course, the combination of motor and 
passive experiences in definite series; there 
is also a native massiveness or extensity into 
which these series become woven ; and there 
are primitive local differences of sensation 
which appear to be of a double nature, both 
qualitative like Lotze’s, and also something 
less than qualitative and yet not spacial. 
It will be a keen appetite for explanatory 
causes which does not complain of a surfeit 
here. 

J. Broven. 
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OBITUARY. 


HENRY WALTER BELLEW, M.D., C.S.I. 


We have to record the death of Dr. H. W. 
Bellew, retired surgeon-general on the Bengal 
establishment, which took place at Farnham 
Royal on Tuesday, July 26. In accordance 
with his express wish, his body was cremated 
at Woking on the following Saturday. 

Dr. Bellew was in everything a representa- 
tive Anglo-Indian. He was born in India in 
1834, his father being then Assistant Quarter- 
master-General in the Bengal army. His son, 
a lieutenant of the 16th Lancers, is now serving 
in India. Having entered the Indian medical 
service in 1855, he was immediately posted to 
the Punjab; and almost all his active career 
was passed on the frontier. Though he took 
part in missions to Kandahar, to Seistan, to 
Kashgar, and to Kabul, he was unlucky enough 
to miss the hard fighting of the Mutiny and 
of the Second Afghan War. Of all these 
expeditions he has left records, for to scientific 
tastes he added the of a ready writer. He 
possessed considerable linguistic gifts, and a 
genuine sympathy with oriental thought and 
customs. He wasalsoan industrious observer and 
awidereader. But, unfortunately, he was totally 
ignorant of the modern standards of scholar- 
ship. And thus it has come about that his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the people 
of Afghanistan led him only into confusion and 
error. At first he took up with the traditional 
view that the Afghans must be identical with 
the Lost Tribes, and gravely recorded the 
legend that they call themselves Beni Israel, 
and claim descent from Saul and Kish. Lately, 
he had abandoned this theory in favour of 
another of his own imagining, which is no less 
absurd. In a treatise laid before the Ninth 
Congress of Orientalists, he elaborately argued 
that the Afghans represent a different diaspora, 
that of the Greeks who were transplanted by 
Darius Hystaspes, or left behind by Alexander. 
This very spring the Royal Asiatic Society 
listened to a paper from him, maintaining that 
Pushtu is to be interpreted as a Greek dialect. 
The truth about the Afghans, their origin and 
their language, is to be found in the work 
(Chants Populaires des Afghans, Paris, 1890) of 
Prof. James Darmesteter, who spent about as 
many months among them as Dr. Bellew did 
years. It is necessary to speak plainly on this 
subject, not only because Dr. Bellew’s fantasies 
seem to have met with a kind of acceptance, 
but also because they represent a typical 
tendency of pseudo-orientalism among Anglo- 
Indians. J.8. C. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OLD PRUSSIAN ‘‘ ASSWENE.”’ 
Oxford : July 30, 1892. 


If you can still give me a few lines in the 
AcapEmy, I beg to be allowed to make a short 
comment on Mr. Sibree’s argument for the 
equation of Lat. aqua with a hypothetical Skr. 
acvd, drawn from two old Prussian words. I 
will give his argument in his own language : 

‘* Asswene, Aswenus, the Old Prussian name of 
the Schweine, a lake and river near Nordenburg, by 
the side of aswinan, ‘ mare’s milk’ (Nesselmann, 
Thesaurus Linguae Prussicae, 1873) can scarcely be 

jated from aqua and equus, Skr. *agvd and agva, 
- same _taspa and aspa, and finally Gr. *trxn and 
wTos, 


Now, this is not a very lucid statement, and 
the reason of the “can scarcely” is by no 
means plain to the simple searcher after truth. 
If, however, it has any meaning at all, it must 
mean that, in Mr. Sibree’s opinion, there is an 
analogy between the relation of the Old Prussian 
words, asswene and aswinan, and the relation of 





aqua and equus; that, radically, asswene 
(watery) : aswinan (= pertaining to a mare) 
:: aqua : equus. If Mr, Sibree’s argument 
means anything, there must be an assump- 
tion here that Old Prussian asswene means 
“‘watery.” I don’t know what reasons 
Mr. Sibree may have for giving this radical 
meaning to Old Prussian asswene. Certainly 
his view is not shared by Nesselmann. Nessel- 
mann suggests that the name of the lake and 
river (Asswene) may mean, etymologically, 
‘* Milchsee”’ (Milk Lake), and may be connected 
with aswinan, ‘“‘mare’s milk,” just as Dadei, 
the name of a lake near Bischofsburg, may 
mean, etymolagically, ‘‘Milchsee,’’ and be 
connected with dadan, ‘‘ milk.” 

I cannot understand how Mr. Sibree, with 
the plain statement of Nesselmann before him, 
could tell us that asswene ‘‘can scarcely be 
dissociated from aqua.” It is a remarkable 
fact that a cognate of agua is not to be found 
within the Baltic-Slavonic area. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








‘* ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE.” 

Barnes: Aug. 1, 1892. 
- It is, of course, not for me to quarrel with 
the method of my critics, even if the method is 
so obscure as to deserve the description of no 
method; but on questions of more precise 
range I may perhaps be permitted to say some- 
thing. 

Canon Taylor says, ‘‘ Mr. Gomme has not yet 
got rid of the old exploded fallacy about ‘ the 
noble Aryan.’” Will Canon Taylor tell me 
where he gets this conception of my ideas from ? 
For unless he has adopted it from previous 
reviewers, I fail to see where my book con- 
veys it. 

Will Canon Taylor explain ‘‘the fallacy ” 
of my argument, that customs which have 
developed do not also remain in survival, and 
wherein it is ‘‘ fatal to the Darwinian theory ?”’ 
I have tried hard to understand Canon Taylor’s 
illustration from the primitive ascidian or 
tidal monad. If in one place, under favourable 
conditions, the primitive ascidian developed 
into the elephant, ‘‘ we should have to believe” 
on the principles of evolution that in this 
place, under the same favourable conditions, 
the primitive ascidian disappeared; but we 
should not ‘‘ have to believe” that the migra- 
tion of the elephant to other places under 
different conditions means that “‘all ascidians 
were destroyed in the process of evolution.” 

Canon Taylor criticises my arguments and 
some few of my illustrations by a process 
which, if amusing, is not scientific. Having 
picked out here and there some of my illustra- 
tions, he then asserts that certain very absurd 
conclusions ‘‘follow’’ therefrom. Well, I 
imagine that Canon Taylor is the only scholar 
who would draw such conclusions even for 


beginning and end of his review certain broad 
opinions are given. At first my ‘‘ arguments 
seem somewhat inconclusive,” the fault not 
being mine but the subject I have dealt with ; 
but afterwards my book is held up as an awful 
example to folklorists of the very caution, 
adopted from Sir John Lubbock, by which I 
have all along believed I have been guided. 
Finally, there are dashes into other lines of 
criticism. It is a fault that I do not ‘deal 
with the offerings to sacred wells among 
Greeks and Romans, Franks and Alemanni,” 
and it is a fault that I do not see that skulls 
are the only indication of race. Alas! there 
are many other races whose folklore I have not 
dealt with in my 200 pages; and again, alas! 
I think it ‘‘a fallacy” to believe that skulls 
prove race, 


LAURENCE GOMME, 





the purpose of a hostile review. Then at the | P 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


VicrortA Instirute.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, 
August 1.) 


Srr Josern Farrer, vice-president, in the chair.— 
The report read by the hon. secretary, Captain F. 
Petrie, showed that the total number of members 
and associates now reached 1450, of whom one- 
third resided in the colonies and foreign lands. 
The subjects considered, all chosen for their use- 
fulness, included an analysis of tie philosophy of 
Islamism ; the Master of Downing’s researches in 
regard to reflex action and volition as affecting 
the question of human responsibility; Prof. 
Bernard’s analysis of the philosophical value of the 
arguments from design ; inquiries by Profs. Geikie, 
Seeley, Rupert Jones, Blake, Sir W. Dawson, Mr. 
Mello, and the United States geologists into the 
glacial epoch as affecting the question of the age of 
man ; Sir Charles Wilson’s report of his surveys in 
Syria in connexion with its future water supply ; 
Count de Hulst’s Egyptian investigations; and 
the investigations of Sir Joseph Fayrer and many 
other medical men as regards poisonous reptiles 
within the tropics.—The Lord Chancellor then 
delivered the annual address. He said that his 
task was rendered more easy by the fact that he 
was not a specialist dealing with a particular 
subject. He was there not as a teacher, but 
rather as a student and an average auditor, to say 
something of the work and the methods of the 
Victoria Institute. He was not altogether 
unfamiliar with the process of considering the 
weight of evidence, and had been taught by some 
experience to listen to both sides. ‘The investiga- 
tions upon which the Institute entered were both 
thorough and independent. Other avocations had 
hitherto prevented him from taking much part in 
them himself, but he knew that the various sub- 
jects brought under review had been fully and 
freely discussed. It was one of the supreme 
advantages of such a method that no refuge 
could be found for confused thought in words of 
learned length, or in what he might call the slang 
of the Schools. Since the famous protest of 1865, 
less had been heard of all scientific men giving 
up the Bible, but a quiet assumption that they 
were doing so had been allowed to run through a 
certain kind of literature. It had become the 
fashion to deal with every subject as if nothing 
were absolutely true or absolutely false. As long 
as such words as ‘‘ subjective’? or ‘‘ objective’’ 
were recognised as the x and y of an algebraic 
problem, and had no meaning in themselves, they 
might be accepted as convenient words for the 
purpose intended by the calculator; but their use 
had unfortunately become such as to mislead. 
There were, however, such things as truth and 
falsehood, irrespective of what people thought or 
said. To some everything seemed yellow; but 
were things yellow for that reason? That there 
were degrees of proof, from demonstration to a 
slight balance of probability, would not justify 
the term ‘‘proof’’?; and one had perpetually 
to be on guard against the allegation that a thing 
was proved because there was some evidence 
in its favour. He would not proceed, though he 
might, with a whole catalogue of words which 
modern sophists used either in a double sense 
or as involving the very proposition which they 
rofessed to establish. What he was insisting 
upon was that in that Institute, at all events, they 
were brought to the test and discussed in the open, 
in the presence of many who were both able and 
willing to ask with impartial judgment whether the 
particular thesis was established or not. Certainly 
no age ever demanded such an institution more. 
Among the many advantages introduced by the 
facility with which printed matter might be 
circulated, there was the corresponding disadvan- 
tage that error was consulted as easily as truth. 
And error was ignorance, not knowledge. One 
great Roman poet denounced with bitter indigna- 
tion the poetasters of his time who degraded the 
literature of his country. In our time we had the 
printing press, which Juvenal had not. Each 
period had its popular madness, and the torrent of 
trash which each age in turn produced in full 
measure was turned in different directions. In 
these days it had taken the form which induced 
each publication to contribute its own little 
addition to the literature of unbelief. But, side by 
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side with an incongruity not without example in 
the way of human error, we had seen in a propor- 
tionate degree the most marvellous credulity on the 
subject of spiritual manifestations. Many who, 
if they did not reject them absolutely, treated 
with a polite indifference the teachings of 
eternal truth, sat round a table and listened 
to the rappings and creakings with a half 
belief, if not more, in the inspired character of 
mahogany. One was not very likely to undervalue 
the services to knowledge in its widest sense of the 
researches of scientific men. It was absolutely 
bewildering to think of the silent but effective 
additions to knowledge that were being made from 
day to day, often without reward except the 
satisfaction which successin such research afforded 
for its own sake. Here, however, was a remark 
made by no mean authority on the subject, that 
the highest achievement of the most exalted 
genius of man had been only to trace a part, and 
a very small part, of that order which the Deity 
had established in His work. When we endeav- 
oured to pry into the causes of that order, we 
perceived the operation of powers which lay far 
beyond the —* y of our limited facuities. Those 
who had made the furthest advances in true 
science would be the first to confess how limited 
those powers were, and how small a part we could 
comprehend of the ways of the Almighty Creator. 
They would be the first to acknowledge that the 
highest acquirement of human wisdom was to 
advance to the line which formed its legitimate 
boundary. They would not doubt that their faith 
would long survive the cavils of each succeeding 
wave of unbelief. Not for the first time in the 
history of Christendom had heresies seemed for a 
time to prevail. A period of great intellectual 
activity would naturally give rise to many varieties 
of thought. But the darkness of one period 
might be only the precursor of a brighter dawn to 
succeed. 


FINE ART. 


THE ARCHITECT OF TILE SCOTT MONUMENT. 


Biographical Sketch of George Mickle Kemp, 

By Thomas Bonnar. (Blackwoods.) 
Tere is hardly any edifice in the Modern 
Athens that is more attractive to the visitor, 
either for its visible beauty, or for its 
interesting associations, than the Scott 
Monument, whose stately altitude rather 
dwarfs its surroundings in one of the most 
picturesque of European streets—a structure 
recalling the memory of that Scotsman who, 
perhaps more than any other, is widely 
known and widely loved not only in his 
native country, but also in foreign lands. 
It was fitting that some worthy memorial of 
the architect of this fine work should exist ; 
and the production of such amemorial has evi- 
dently beena pious labour of love tothe artist’s 
relative, the author of the present volume. 
One’s admiration of Kemp and his work is 
certainly enhanced when we learn how in- 
domitable was his genius, and with what 
unwearied resolution he “ broke his birth’s 
invidious bar,” and acquired the skill 
and knowledge which finds such exquisite 
embodiment in the one great work with 
which his name is associated. 

He was born in 1795 at Moorfoot, a 





hamlet, now in ruins, that nestled at the 
foot of the hills of the same name which | 
bound the southern limits of Midlothian. | 
His father was a farmer. On the very day | 
of the future architect’s birth the lease of | 
this Moorfoot farm had expired; and a 
very few hours after Kemp’s arrival in the | 
world, both mother and infant were removed 
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that beautiful range of sloping pastoral 
greensward, mingled with bolder rocky 
crags, which forms so prominent an object 
in the varied view from Edinburgh. The 
record of this early portion of Kemp’s 
biography introduces us to the quiet, serious, 
pastoral life of Scotland in bygone times ; 
the life of which Burns wrote in his 
‘“‘Cottar’s Saturday Night”; the life of 
those “ grave livers” of the north which 
impressed Wordsworth so greatly, to 
which the pure austerity of his own 
nature thrilled with so deep and so 
immediate a response. The father was a 
man of fine character and exceptional 
intelligence, who personally laid the foun- 
dations of his son’s education, which was 
afterwards completed, so far as it ever 
received formal completion, at the village 
school of Penicuik. At first the boy was 
employed as a shepherd on his father’s and 
a neighbour’s farms ; and in the long days 
spent among the Pentlands and the wooded 
valleys at their foot, he imbibed a love for 
nature—for flowers, animals, and every 
detail of nature—that never left him in after 
years. It was about this time that the 
incident occurred which led to his first per- 
ception of the beauty of architecture, and 
so became the turning point of his life. 
At his father’s fireside he had heard 
tales of the legendary wonders of Roslin 
Chapel—of the light that mysteriously 
illuminated the St. Clair vault before the 
occurrence of a death in the family ; of the 
Prentice Pillar and the tragedy that followed 
its making ; of the enchanted lady with the 
golden treasure, who lay asleep in its hidden 
crypt—and having been sent to Edinburgh 
one day in charge of a pony, he, boy-like, 
turned out of his way to examine the 
haunted structure, and the impressions that 
he then received were never effaced. 

Before long he manifested that aptitude 
for mechanical construction which has been 
characteristic of many workers in the finer 
arts, from Leonardo downwards; making 
miniature water-wheels, and dextrously 
carving ornaments with his knife out of 
fragments of black oak found in the peat- 
moss. His skill in such directions led to 
his being apprenticed, at the age of fifteen, 
to a carpenter at Redscaurhead, a hamlet 
between Eddleston and Peebles. Here he 
acquired, in addition to a knowledge of his 
craft, some acquaintance with the elements 
of architecture and practical geometry. 
His four years’ apprenticeship being ended, 
he started to walk to Galashiels, where he 
had procured employment as a wheelwright ; 
and, near the old tower of Elibank, he was 
overtaken by a gentleman in a carriage, 
who offered him a seat, and whom he after- 
wards found to be none other than Walter 
Scott himself, to whose memory he was 
afterwards to rear so splendid a memorial. 
Once again, by chance, as he was sketching 
at Dryburgh, he encountered the great 
novelist, who looked with interest at his 
work, but was called away before any 
conversation could follow. 

At Galashiels Kemp was in a neighbour- 
hood especialy rich in the finest archi- 
tectural remains. The abbeys of Dryburgh, 


to Newhall, some fourteen miles distant. | Jedburgh, Kelso, and Melrose were care- 
on the southern side of the Pentland Hills, | fully studied, measured, and drawn. The 








enthusiastic youth thus laid the foundation 
of a knowledge of Gothic, which he in- 
creased year by year as opportunities offered. 
Meanwhile he diligently devoted himself to 
literary culture. He was especially attracted 
by poetry, and some of the verses which he 
himself wrote are given in the appendix of 
the present volume, and show a certain 
simple directness along with considerable 
command of metrical expression. Barbour, 
Dunbar, Lindsay, and the other old Scotch 
‘‘ makers’ were his favourites, with Chaucer 
and Spenser, whose works he generally 
carried in his pocket to beguile the way 
during the long walks that he undertook in 
search of architectural remains. One can 
well believe that such a journeyman carpenter 
as this had little in common with his fellow- 
workmen, and proved a somewhat silent 
companion. One of his associates at the 
bench, being asked his opinion of Kemp, 
replied, ‘‘ Weel, he’s a guid tradesman, but 
I dinna think there’s muckle in him; for 
him and me have been workin’ thegether 
for the last fortnicht, an’ he has hardly 
opened his mouth to speak a word a’ that 
time.” We next find him at work for two 
years in Edinburgh; then in Lancashire, 
whence he walked fifty miles to study York 
Minster ; later, he spent more than a year in 
London; and afterwards, with the sleaderest 
funds, and apparently no knowledge what- 
ever of any foreign language, he started 
for France, supporting himself by his 
handicraft in Boulogne and Paris, and care- 
fully studying many of the cathedrals of 
the north. 

On his return to Scotland there appeared, 
at last, a prospect of his being able to make 
practical application of his architectural 
knowledge. He was employed by William 
Burn, the architect, upon working draw- 
ings for the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion 
of Bowhill, which he was then erecting ; 
and his old skill in wood-carving aided him 
in the construction of a model of a new 
palace at Dalkeith, which, however, was 
never carried out. He was next employed 
in making measurements and drawings for 
a projected publication on the “Scottish 
Cathedrals and Antiquities”; and while 
engaged in this work he conceived a plan for 
the restoration of Glasgow Cathedral, and 
prepared lithographed drawings and a model 
in wood, which were publicly exhibited. 
There seemed good prospect of the work 
being taken up and subsidised by govern- 
ment, but in the end the negotiations failed ; 
and it was not till some years afterwards 
that the building was restored by Mr. 
Edward Blore, of London. 

It was in 1836 that Kemp, encouraged by 
his friend Mr. Scott, a Glasgow architect, 
set about preparing his design for the Scott 
Monument, a Gothic tower or spire, of which 
the details were chiefly adapted from those 
of Melrose Abbey. His drawing gained 
one of the £50 prizes offered for each of the 
three best designs; and when a second com- 
petition was decided on, he improved his first 
design so markedly that on March 28, 1838, 
it was adopted by the acting committee. 
Although approved by the general com- 
mittee, various difficulties were experienced 
from the action of a dissatisfied minority; but 
warmly supported bymen like John Britton, 
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Dr. Memes, and William Chambers, Kemp 
triumphantly held his own, and proceeded 
towards the erection of his work. Unfor- 
tunately he never lived to see its completion ; 
for returning homeon theevening of March 6, 
1844, he fell into the basin of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Canal and was drowned—a 
melancholy accident accounted for by thedark 
and foggy condition of the night, and by 
the dreamy, abstracted mood of mind into 
which Kemp frequently fell when ruminat- 
ing over the details of his architectural 
projects. He left behind him an un- 
blemished character, as a kindly, upright, 
self-reliant man. The story of his resolute 
efforts, amid many difficulties, to perfect 
himself in his chosen art, is one full of 
stimulus, full of interest; and it has been 
told by Mr. Bonnar with much clearness 
and directness. The volume is illustrated 
with excellent portraits of Kemp himself, 
of his father, and of his eldest son Thomas, 
who displayed promise as an architect, 
gaining various prizes and bursaries from 
the Royal Scottish Academy, but who died 
at the age of twenty-one. There are also 
views of the Monument as originally de- 
signed and as erected ; various architectural 
details, reproduced from Kemp’s sketches ; 
and a series of pleasant vignettes of locali- 
ties associated with his early life, from the 
pencil of Mr. James Heron. 
J. M. Gray. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
London: August 1, 1891. 


Mr. Petrie’s collapse seems to be tolerably 
complete. He dealt with four points in his 
letter of July 16, and I answered him on those 
four points in my letter of July 23. There is 
hardly a ghost of a reply in his letter of 
July 30. 

1, I showed that, although he was now 
asserting that he had always known that the 
dating of the Kahun pottery was debateable, 
he had previously stated that the date was 
fixed beyond all doubt. He makes no reply. 
2. I showed that he was wrong in his assertion 
that Egyptologists were agreed that the 
Aqauasha were Achaeans, and wrong again in 
his assertion that his archaeological results 
would not be affected if the Aqauasha were not 
Achaeans. He makes no reply. 3. I had said 
previously that he simply begged the question 
in dating the tomb of Maket, and I showed 
that his only rejoinder was wide of the mark. 
He makes no reply. 4. I showed that he had 
contradicted himself about the decoration on 
two sets of vases, and I called upon him to 
specify his grounds for now asserting that the 
decoration on one set was (a) quite different 
from, and (/)) clearly later than, the decoration 
on the other set. He makes no reply. I 
showed also that he had obtained his date for 
the vases of this class by means of an assump- 
tion which he had never attempted to defend. 
Here, at last, he does reply. 


‘No; and I do not see why I should defend that 
assumption any more than I should defend the 
date of the Arch of Titus or the Column of 
Trajan. Those buildings may be of any age sub- 
sequent to the events and the names recorded on 
them, but only a paradoxer could debate their 
date. So, no doubt, the many vases found in 
Egypt and Greece may be later than the time of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, the names of whose kings 
are found with them; but in the absence of a 
single contradictory datum (for those of the 


XIXth and XXth Dynasties follow in sequence of 
style), it seems to me a pure waste ot time to 
discuss at length such a possibility.’ 


This allusion to the Arch and Column is 
misleading. In the first place, there are the 
names of certain emperors upon those structures, 
but there are not the names of any kings upon 
the vases. The names of the kings were upon 
some objects found with the vases. There is 
a difference between getting the name of a king 
upon the object itself, and getting it upon some 
other object found at the same time. In the 
second place, those structures exhibit inscrip- 
tions and reliefs relating to the events which 
led to their construction; but these Egyptian 
objects exhibit the bare names and titles of 
certain kings, and such names and titles con- 
tinued in common use as hieroglyphic orna- 
ments long after the decease of the kings to 
whom they belonged. 

Mr. Petrie contends that objects are prac- 
tically certain to be of the same date, if they 
are found together. I must remind him of 
what he said about the tomb of Maket in 
Tllahun, pp. 22-24. He has assigned the date 
1100 B.c. to the so-called Aegean vase from 
that tomb, though, in that same tomb, he 
found a scarab bearing the name of Tahutmes 
III., ‘‘and probably contemporary with him, 
by the style of it,” and also a blue glass frog, 
‘* which is probably of Amenhotep III. or IV.,” 
who reigned soon after Tahutmes IIT. If that 
Aegean vase is some 400 or 500 years later than 
Tahutmes III., why must another Aegean 
vase be contemporary with Tutankhamen, 
simply because it was found in the same tomb 
with some little blue pendants bearing the 
name of Tutankhamen? Yet that is his 
assertion in J//ahun, p. 17; and on pp. 16-18 
he makes similar assertions about the other 
Aegean vases from Gurob. There must always 
be a doubt whether the Egyptian objects are 
contemporary with the kings whose names 
they bear; and he has admitted in ///ahun, p. 
24, that such objects might be handed down us 
heirlooms, or might be dug up in plundering 
tombs, and used again. 

He speaks also of ‘‘ the absence of a single 

contradictory datum.” That is an audacious 
statement after all that has been said about the 
vases in the tomb of Ramessu III., and their 
relation to the vases which he assigns to the 
reign of Tutankhamen, some 250 years earlier. 
Mr. Petrie’s letter contains another paragraph 
which requires notice. It follows immediately 
after the paragraph quoted above. 
‘*T could easily show that Mr. Torr has ‘ mis- 
represented’ (to use his favourite phrase) my 
statements in many points in his last letter, and 
has assumed meanings very different to those of 
my words. But all such matters are trivial beside 
the main issue, which I have re-stated once more 
above, and which has never been met.’’ 


Whenever I have complained that Mr. Petrie 
has misrepresented my views, I have made 
specific charges, and supported those charges, 
where necessary, by quotation from the 
passages in question. He has never tried to 
justify his statements, nor has he retracted 
them; and now he simply says fw quogue. If 
he will make specific charges, he will find me 
ready to justify my statements, or else retract 
them. 

What he now describes as ‘‘ the main issue ”’ 
is only one of the issues raised by one of the 
four points which have been under discussion ; 
and he has never before suggested that it is of 
greater importance than the rest. I cannot 
imagine what he means by saying that this 
issue has never been met. In my article in the 
Classical Review, I challenged his assumption 
that a vase must be contemporary with a king 
if found in the same grave with some object 
bearing the name of that king. And in all my 








replies to his letters I have returned to this 


point, and have twice commented on the fact 
that he had never attempted to defend that 
assumption. The defence, which I have 
criticised above, is contained in his last letter. 
In short, I raised the issue, and it was for him 
to meet it. At length he does meet it; and 
then, having met it, he says triumphantly that 
it has never been met. 
Crcit Torr. 








NOTES ON AkT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Husert HEerKoMER has been re-elected 
to the Slade professorship of fine art at Oxford, 
for a third term. 


Mr. E. J. Poynrer’s picture of ‘‘ The 
Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon” is now on 
view at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Hay- 
market. 


For some time past the Gresham com- 
mittee, composed of members of the Corpora- 
tion and the Mercers’ Company, in which body 
the ownership of the Royal Exchange was 
vested by Su Thomas Gresham more than 
three centuries ago, have had under considera- 
tion a scheme for the decoration of the interior 
walls of the Exchange. The panels, twenty- 
four in number, in the ambulatory of the 
Exchange, have been recently cleaned, and it 
seemed a good opportunity for depicting upon 
them scenes from the history of the City. The 
committee accordingly placed themselves in 
communication with Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Mr. Calderon, and Mr. Poynter, from whom 
they received hearty support. The subjects 
which were suggested by the Gresham committee 
for pictures were approved by these artists. 
Lvoking to the importance of such a building 
as the Royal Exchange, they recommended 
that a list of well-known artists of approved 
ability should be drawn up and a subject al- 
lotted to each. The Gresham committee have 
adopted the recommendation. Sir F. Leighton 
has offered to execute one of the designs on a 
panel and to present it as a gift; and Mr. 
Deputy Snowdon has undertaken to present 
another picture, the subject chosen by him being 
the opening of the present Royal Exchange by 
the Queen in 1842. It is confidently expected 
that when this proposal is before the citizens 
of London, the Gresham committee will have 
similar offers from public bodies and merchants 
and bankers. 


By the advice of Sir Frederic Leighton and 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, with the approbation of 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, the cautious and 
tentative experiments lately made in painting 
the stone in the interior of the east end of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral have been discontinued, and 
the application will probably in a few weeks 
be removed. 


In a letter to a correspondent Lieutenant H. 
G. Lyons writes as follows from Wadi Halfa : 
‘* At present I am getting on well with my ex- 
cavating, and have discovered old Egyptian 
fortresses at Halfa and at Matuga, twelve miles 
south, the latter containing a cartouche of 
Usertesen III. I have opened three rock- 
tombs at Halfa, all rifled, but have found 
quantities of pottery, two jars being almost 
perfect. There are between six and ten 
hieratic inscriptions on the rocks, of which I am 
taking squeezes. Inthe temple of Thothmes 
IV. at Hulfa, on removing the sand, I found a 
two-line ink inscription, but so defaced that I 
do not think I can copy it.” 


Tue Punjab Government has published 
(Calcutta: at the Baptist Mission Press) a 
Catalogue of the coins in the Lahore Museum, 
compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, who is under- 
stood to be now engaged in cataloguing what is. 





by far the largest public collection of coins in 
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India, that in the Calcutta Museum. The Lahore 
Catalogue is the subject of an elaborate review, 
by Mr. Viacent Smith, in the Indian Antiquary 
for June, from which we learn that the collec- 
tion is of a miscellaneous character. Among 
the pieces believed to be unpublished are: a 
billon coin bearing the names both of the last 
Hindu Raja, Prithivi, and of his conqueror, 
Muhammad bin Sam; a brass coin of the 
Gupta type, with the legend, Pasata; two 
small silver coins of Ali, an early governor of 
Sindh ; and several new coins of the Sultans of 
Ghazni. 


THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRES, 


Pexpine the production of a more serious 
piece—which may be expected, we presume, 
when people are coming back to town in 
the late autumn—there has been produced, 
at the Criterion, a free adaptation from the 
rench, the libretto by Mr. Gilbert and the 
music by Mr. Grossmith, who has many 
reminiscences of Sullivan. The piece bears 
the inviting title of ‘‘ Haste to the Wed- 
ding.” It is gay, and not particularly 
cynical ; and though it may not be reckoned 
among the most important of his produc- 
tions, it affords abundant evidence of Mr. 
Gilbert’s familiar talent for dealing in 
entertaining fashion with the most common- 
place of characters and the most ordinary 
of events. It narrates, for example, in 
that ordinary talk of the period, which so 
fow dramatists have at their command, how 
a modern lover of careful tendencies escorted 
a fair one to the Horticultural Exhibition, 
where the rain poured down on her brand 
new hat. 
** Did he stand me a hansom? Oh, dear no! 
He stood me under a portico.”’ 

And he kept her waiting, it would appear, 
in that exposed situation while he hied him 
to borrow, on her behalf, “a friend’s 
umbrella.” The younger Mr. Grossmith, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, Miss Sybil Carlisle, and Miss 
Day Ford are among the players engaged 
in interpreting the latest, and one of the 
lightest, of Mr. Gilbert’s productions. 


T can attribute to nothing but the pure 
perversity of human nature — to sheer 
** cussedness,” as an American would say— 
a visit which I paid to the Strand Theatre 
in the broiling heat of last Saturday after- 
noon, when, to the well-regulated mind, 
any conceivable pursuit that may be fol- 
lowed in or out of London would have 
seemed more justifiable than going to the 
play. Yet in witnessing, for a second time, 
the ‘* Niobe, all smiles” of Mr. Harry and 
Mr. Edward Paulton, I was not without 
my reward; for, however much there is in 
the piece to recall the ‘“ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” of Mr. Gilbert, it is really highly 
ingenious in conception and construction, 
and executed with all possible brightness of 
dialogue. A statue come to life—and one 


who, with extended arms and large gesture, 
ejaculates ‘‘ Hail! hail!” when the mortal 
of to-day would wish you a cramped and 
meaningless ‘‘ Good morning” —and a 
statue, too, who, in pure innocence, naiveté, 
and naturalness, puts her arms affectionately 
around any elderly married gentleman who 








happens to have been considerate to her— 
such a being, it will be conceded, affords 
endlesss opportunities for stage diversion, 
and authors and actors alike make the most 
of an admirable opportunity for gentle 
satire and entertaining malentendu. Mr. 
Paulton is as funny as ever in the part of 
the blameless husband who has sheltered 
the statue in the interest of a friend; Mr. 
Herbert Ross is quietly and dryly amusing ; 
Mr. George Hawtrey affects the graces of 
the provincial dilettante, who imagines him- 
self in sympathy with ancient art chiefly 
because he is oblivious of the interests of 
modern life; Miss Isabel Ellisen is hand- 
some and indignant as a ‘‘ new governess ”’ 
whose place the statue has unjustly usurped 
—for, in momentary confusion, Niobe had 
at first to be represented as the learned 
young lady whose arrival was somehow 
delayed ; Miss Zerbini imitates, not without 
success, the method of Miss Sophy Larkin 
in the enactment of the part of a prude, 
whose past will not bear inquiring into; 
Miss Ina Goldsmith and Miss Eleanor May 
act with sufficient veracity in situations 
that are inconceivable, and are, both of 
them, according to the somewhat imprudent 
dictum of Edmond About, ‘ doublement 
femmes, puisqu’elles sont blondes.” But, so 
far as the “female interest”’ is concerned, 
the weight of the piece falls upon Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, whose part of Niobe fits 
her “like a glove,” exacting from her 
nothing which she cannot supply, and per- 
mitting her the full display of stately 
charm, of real intelligence, and of a gentle- 
woman’s graces of diction and voice. What 
may be the future of ‘‘ Niobe” when it 
shall have ceased to draw at the Strand 
cannot yet be said ; but, as regards the parts 
assigned to Mr. Paulton and Miss Lamb, 
they are such as afford to their present 
interpreters (who have known how to 
do so much with them) an almost un- 
exampled opportunity of successful pro- 
vincial “ starring.” I expect to hear that 
‘Niobe ” is taken into the country by one 
or both of its principal performers. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
History of the Leeds Musical Festival, 1858- 


1889. By Fred. R. Spark and Joseph 
Bennett. (Novello.) 


Or all the provincial Festivals, the one held 
every three years at Leeds is the youngest ; 
but it has already rendered valuable services to 
musical art, and proves—both in the importance 
of the novelties produced and in the general ex- 
cellence of the performances—a formidable rival 
to Birmingham, which proudly boasts of its 
‘* Elijah” and other brilliant successes. The 
volume under notice contains a full record of the 
various Festivals held—the business of organ- 
isation, the engagement of artists, the selection 
of works, &c. ‘This alone would make it accept- 
able as a work of reference, and all the more 
so since it has been prepared with the greatest 
care; but for the general public much of the 
information must necessarily appear somewhat 
dry. It posseses, however, some features which 
will secure for it a wide circle of readers. 
There are, for instance, accounts of Festival 


| Committees, in which one gets many a peep | 


behind the scenes: the troubles with regard t> 
choice of works in 1858; the search after a 
conductor in 1874, and the correspondence 
with Messrs. Hallé, Barnby, and Costa; 
also difficulties in connexion with the engage- 
ment of prime donne—all of which will un- 
doubtedly prove diverting reading. Most of 
the revelations are of a comparatively harm- 
less character; but, on the other hand, there 
are one or two which lead us to doubt whether 
the line between private and public informa- 
tion has been scrupulously maintained. 

The history of the Leeds Festival from 1874, 
when the real triennial succession commenced, 
is one of triumphant progress. First, as to 
finance. In 1874, after all expenses had been 
paid, there was a balance of £12 15s. 9d., but 
in 1889 over £3000. Again, in 1874 the sale of 
serial tickets was 676, but in 1889 1195. 

In the choice of works the committee seem 
to have displayed, for the most part, sound 
judgment, and the bold policy adopted with 
re to “The Messiah” and “Elijah” 
deserves full recognition. In 1883 the former 
was omitted ; in 1886 the latter was removed 
from its position as head of the Festival, and 
put down for the Saturday evening popular 
concert ; in 1889 neither appeared in the week’s 
programme. No disrespect was intended 
towards either masterpiece, but it was 
felt that the noble choir and grand orchestra 
might be more prcfitably employed in doing 
justice to other great works heard less often. 

Again, applications were made to various 
native and foreign composers of eminence to 
write specially for Leeds. Their answers, 
printed in facsimile, are highly interesting. 
Like the invited guests in the parable, many 
made excuses for not complying with the 
invitation. Gounod in 1878 was ‘engaged 
now to write a great opera.” Verdi in 1883 
writes “‘Je ne travaille presque plus”; Mac- 
farren, on the other hand, in 1883 was willing 
to write an oratorio ‘if I can find a subject ” : 
a month later he decided on ‘‘ King David,” 
which proved, indeed, his swan’s song. Dvorak, 
in 1884, answers: ‘‘I am particularly anxious 
to write an important oul for you.” Sir A. 
Sullivan in the same year was asked tocontribute 
something, and wisely replies: ‘‘ Let me know 
in good time, so that I may not be hurried 
over it.” The application to Brahms elicited 
from that eminent composer a somewhat curious 
reply. He could not make up his mind to 
promise a new work, but expressed the pleasure 
it would give him to have ‘‘one of my old 
works” performed. There are not many com- 
posers who would have thus resisted the 

*‘charm of novelty.” Brahms looked at the 
matter from a high-art point of view, and he 
was undoubtedly right not te reckon without 
that important host, inspiration. Rubinstein 
was applied to in June, 1887, and a reminder 
was sent three months later; but, as the 
authors laconically state, ‘“‘ the oracle remained 
dumb.” 

The volume concludes with a useful index of 
all the works performed at Leeds from 1858 to 
1889. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Sovieties, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, ke. ., Of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A, ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “Sp RING,’ by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seer a 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphiet, ‘‘ AUTOTY TE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


SHELLEY CENTENARY NUMBER. 


(PHE BOOKMAN, for Avevst, price 6d., 
containing Hlustrations "of the Shelley Memorials at Christ- 
chureh and Rome, and the following among many other interesting 
Articles :— 
OUR DEBT to FRANCE. By W. Hace Wuite. 
SHELLEY asa POET. By Wittiam Watson. 
SHELLEY'S PRELUDES. By Jaxer Bartow. 
ALICIA, Part Il. By Barry Pars. 
Ke. &ec. &e 
Publishing Office : 27, Paternoster Row 
Just published, 76 pp., 1s. net ; by post, Is. 1d. 
al 
rpPHE “NEW GOSPEL of INTERPRE- 
TATION,” Being an Abstract of the Doctrine and a State- 
ment of the Objects of the Esoteric Christian Union. (President- 
Founder, Eowarp Marrianp, B.A.; Hon. See, Miss Ernen. Forsyrn, 


37, Chelsea Gardens, 8.W 


London: Lamisry & Co, 1 and 8, Exhib bition Road, 8.W, 
and at all De sokseller 





CHISWICK | PRESS EDITIONS. 





JUST READY. 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 
SIMON WAGSTAFF, Esq.). Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown §vo, paper boards. 
With Engraved Portrait of Swift, Limited Edition : 450 copies on 
hand-made paper, price 6s. net, and 50 copies on Japanese vellum 
paper, price 12s, net. 


ONLY A FEW COPLES LEFT. 


JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. 
By HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With 
engraved Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition: 475 copies on 
hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. net, and 25 copies [all subse: 
Jor} on Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 

“ A very beautiful edition. ...worthily edited. ae 
“In handsome type and convenient size.”—. 
“ A book that is as pleasant to the hand as delightful oo the eye.” 
y Review. 
“Mr. Austin Dobson's critical and biographical f+ is, of course, 

a pe erfect piece of work.”— Review of Reviews. 

‘Got up ina style of extreme excellence as regards paper, printing, 
and type. '—Notes and Queries. 


THE NEXT VOLUME IN THIS SERIES WILL BE— 


THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON 


With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Nash by EDMUND 
GOSSE. Crown 8vo, paper boards. With an engraved Portrait of 
the Earl of Surrey. Limited Edition: 450 copies = hand-made 
and 50 copies on Japanese vellum paper. (In the press 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
Loxpox: CHISWICK PRESS, TOOK’S COURT, E.C. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 


on jthe 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER | MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp EpiT1o0n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“*It is not possible to open a page without perceivin 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of 
truth.”’—Christian World, 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”’— Christian Leader. 


illus- 
ivine 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and_ other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &e. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”’—Jndependent (New York). 
**Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.” — Christian Commonwealth. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI_ a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “T OUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and -“ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
etal AND 22, Fourstv AL Street, E.C. 








‘To ERE. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
Sours, “PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


potreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


J{SSENCE of BEEy REEF TEA, — 

(PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. = 
CAUTION—BEW, ARE of. sure 


ll, LITTLE STAN HOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
EC K 


| B IR K BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 

| Yi ~| per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
| on demane 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOU urs, calculated on miaimum 
montbly balances,when not drawn below £1¢ 
| TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES a and sold 
| 
| 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal] sums or 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
Fraxcis Ravenscrort Manager. 


H OW TO PURC MASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GULNEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHIL Lincs: PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Fraycis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


annum, on each completed £1. 











THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


18 SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 





Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.”’ 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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